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A Harvard Student in Europe. 
—o— 
HOW “YOUNG AMERICA” DISPORTED ITSELF. 


FROM VIENNA TO VENICE. 


VENICE, ——, 1871. 

Upon the evening of our departure from Vi- 
enna the rain fell in torrents, and made it alto- 
gether a very disagreeable night for a journey. 
We had a carriage quite to ourselves the first 
part of the night, but after the inevitable mid- 
night change we fared not so well. The obdu- 
rate guard shoved Ned and myself into a car- 
riage containing but two empty seats, and 
dragged Will off into the darkness. Of course 
our seats were not corner ones, and my neigh- 
bor’s hard breathing precluded my using my head 
rest. Ned was quite as badly off. ts neigh- 
bor smoked very long and very bad cigars all 
night, the peculiar smell of which Ed received 
the benefit of. Our carriage happened to be 
one of those double ones the dividing partition 
of which reaches nearly, but not quite. to the 
roof. Upon taking a stretch in the morning 
and casting a casual glance into the other ecar- 
riage I discovered Will. The wretch was lazily 
enjoying the luxury of a whole seat, with his 
cloak for a pillow. The opposite seat was sim- 
ilarly occupied by an Austrian naval officer. 
These navy fellows are always tumbling into 
soft things. We had a number of opportunities 
during the day to stretch our legs, and did, for 
a wonder, stop at one place where we procured 
a first-class dinner. At nearly every stopping- 
place bare-footed girls ran alongside of the 
train to sell water to the thirsty travellers. 

Late inthe afternoon we arrived at Adelsberg, 
about fifty miles from Trieste, and stopped here 
to visit the cave. Certainly no one would 
ever stop here for anything else; it is a most 
disagreeable place. I presume that the rainy 
weather did not add to its charms—if, indeed, 
there be any. We left our trunks at the sta- 
tion, and, having freed ourselves from the 
grasps of officious self-appointed protectors, 
started for the village. One fellow, a seeming 
idiot, accompanied us; now looking mournfully 
and covetously at our bags, anon running ahead 
to show us the way. As there was but this one 
road it would have been rather difficult to miss 
it. Butthen it made John think that he was 
doing us a favor, and didn’t do us any harm. 
When we came to the hotel John strongly re- 
monstrated with us by signs against our enter- 
ing by acertain door, insisting upon our enter- 
ing by another. Knowing that he would pre- 
sume upon it if we paid the least attention to 
his directions we persisted, and found that we 
had entered by the back instead of the front 
door! The hotel was of a poor description, 
possessing no conveniences, and our entertain- 
ment in the way of supper was bad. I suppose 
that there is no inducement for improvement; 
not a great many tourists stop here, and the 
few who do only long enough to visit the Grot- 
to. Whether Adelsberg possesses any attrac- 
tions in the way of scenery I cannot say; we 
had no opportunities of judging. 

While surmising how we were to pass the eve- 
ning in such a place we found that we could 
visit the cave and move on to Trieste by the 
four o'clock A. M. train. Needless to observe 
that we jumped at the chance of shortening our 
stay. A ramshackle old concern, an apology 
for a ‘‘Black Maria,” came to take us to the 
grotto. We stopped at an office on the way to 
pay for our permit. It is a government affair, 
and there is a regular seale of prices propor- 
tionate to the number of candles used and to the 
number of visitors. I will copy a portion of 
the tariff, which [ have by me, so that you may 
get some idea of the prices :— 

Tariff of Charges for Visitors to the Grotto 

at Adelsberg. 

Entrance-money, guides and illumination, ac- 
cording to the number of persons composing 
the visiting-party :— 


Number Without Little Middling Grand 
of special 156 410 1200 
persons. illumination. lights. — lights. lights. 
20. 30kr.  4f. SOkr. 6H. 30kr. 211. —— 

3 sil — bn — Ti— 2if 7kr. 

3 $f T0kr. Si 7Okr. 7A 7Okr. 228 40kr. 


We decided on the ‘grand illumination,” and 
started with our guides to the cave. Quitea 
pretty avenue runs up to the entrance—an iron 
gate set into the side of the hill. The gate is 
probably more for ornament than for use; one 
might easily vault over it, but, in the absence of 
a guide, would hardly care to trust himself in 
the intricacies of the interior. At our guide’s 
request we seated ourselves on benches at the 
entrance, went around—behind the 
scenes, as one might say. While we were wait- 
ing for the curtain to arise a most horribly-de- 
formed man wriggled himself painfully up the 
To save him the 


while he 


slight ascent, to beg for alms. 
exertion and ourselves the trouble of his pres- 
ence [ went to answer his unuttered request. 
He thanked me in his strange gibberish, and 
twisted himself down the avenue, while we en- 
tered the portals of Aladdin's Cave. Among so 
many wonders, resemblances—some very far- 
fetched—stalactites and stalagmites, my ideas are 
For more than 
three hours we wandered around in the bowels 
Although the ground was not ab- 
Two guides 


in a state of chaotic confusion. 


of the earth. 
solutely wet, it was rather damp. 
accompanied us; one to explain and point out 
resemblances, and one to hold a torch behind 
sheets of white rock to display their transpa- 
rency, beat upon the stalactites with a wooden 
mallet, which action produced a first-rate imita- 
A number of ‘‘supers” 
ran ahead to illuminate. The ‘grand illumina- 
tion” was a fraud. No sooner did we pass a 
certain point than other guides blew out the 
candles and started ahead to place them in po- 
John became terribly nervous when we 
loitered; he was evidently bent upon getting 
through as quickly as possible, and thus save 
the candles. We were equally determined to 
take our own time, and took a rest very fre- 
quently. We ascended, by a pathway winding 
amid pillars, spires’ and towers of this white 
stone, to Mount Calvary; saw butcher-shops, 
prisons, thrones, castles, etc., ete.—all of this 
marble-like substance. Then there was the 
grand ball-room, with its rocky seats and or- 
chestra-stand, in which a ball takes place on 
each Whit-Sunday. An exceedingly good illu- 
sion was the theater. There was the stage, 
orchestra, balconies, parquet, etc., all of rock, 
and illuminated by candles. Through the par- 
quet swiftly rushes the Poick, a black, silent 
river. The thought of falling into that parquet 
makes one’s flesh creep! John, barring his 
anxiety to hurry us along, was a good sort of 
fellow, and swallowed all of our varns about the 
wonders of Roxbury’s **Tommy’s Rock” with 
many apologies for not having heard of that 
famous cavern—the once usual resort of all ro- 
mintically-inclined Boston school-boys. We 
assured John that it was ‘‘moocha fina” than his 
one-horse hole-in-the-ground, to which he gave 
a wondering and deprecatory assent. We pre- 
tended to discover all sorte of resemblances in 


tion of a cathedral bell. 


sition. 





the stalactites around us (as if more than ex- 
isted had not already been discovered), and 
John entirely agreed with us. We had some 
fun with John, but we told him his ‘‘grand illu- 
mination” was a grand swindle. 

An early breakfast, a little dispute about the 
bill (they very considerately put down a charge 
for the cabman of the night before, although we 
had paid him), and we were off to Trieste. We 
arrived there very early in the day. After a 
most luxurious bath and a good breakfast we 
took a stroll. We found a two days’ stop there 
very tedious. Sunday, of course, was a holi- 
day and everybody was in the street. Pipes 
are cheap there, but the assortment is not large. 
Monday night the band gave a concert in the 
Piazza. We remained until it was nearly over, 
and then took the train for Venice. F. 





Boston on a Sunday. 


BY GRACE MERRIMAN. 


And the place was called the ‘‘Athens of 
America,” for the people cared only to hear or 
to tell some new thing. 

O! Holy Pilgrims, you Conscript Fathers, 
how do you lie in your graves while your chil- 
dren hurry on to Music Hall, the Radical Club 
to Hospitaller Hall or the Fraternity—perhaps 
to Mrs. Hardy’s Test Circle, to the ‘‘Fold of 
Grace Royal the Shepherdess,” or to the terrible 
mysteries of a seance at J. A. Andrew Hall! 
Alas! departed shades, is it not known to all 
men that the immortal part of our holy fathers we 
have long trusted to Abraham’s bosom, and the 
mortal remains, through various removals, to the 
four winds of heaven? The sacred ashes have 
been disturbed and mixed until it is at least safe 
to predicate that they no longer know them- 
selves. Only socan we account for their silence 
in the churches. 

Although a rolling-stone gathers no moss, a 
perambulating church-goer gleans many odd bits 
of amusement and information on all known 
and unknown subjects. Does a man question, 
let him enter Horticultural Hall, climb the 
heights of metaphysics, cautiously but cour- 
ageously instruct himself in the noble science 
of doubt—until at last he loses all belief (in 
the Devil). But shall this comfortable doctrine 
be taught free, without money and without price ? 
Shall the Devil be exorcised and man’s reason 
put in running order for less than twenty-five 
cents aSunday? Nay, not so. But for twodol- 
lars and a half shall he not hear the seven wise 
men of Boston, to say nothing of the seven 
wise women? 

As for those of us who have not the two dol- 
lars, but still feel moved towards the comforta- 
ble doctrines of reason, shall we not remember 
that the Lord promised to save the city if so 
many as ten wise men could be found in it ?— 
and shall we not go to Music Hail and get in- 
struction and a grand organ concert thrown in? 
The congregation of Music Hall is a mixed one; 
one-sixth strangers, drawn hither by curiosity to 
see ‘the organ,” one-third may be regulars, 
one-sixth go for free seats and music, another 
sixth of young folks go for the sake of the bal- 
conies, and the last sixth, probably, because the 
spirit moves them. The platform is rational- 
istic, characterized by its fearlessness. Many 
of us cannot think of this society without re- 
verting to Mr. Alger, its sick pastor, one of the 
finest masters of the English tongue. His lan- 
guage was the perfect exponent of his thought, 
and, adorned by his unusual familiarity with the 
poets, it fairly wooed the ear to receive its of- 
fering. Music Hall is always well-filled, sing- 
ing is congregational (but strangely individual. ) 
But there is no ill-wind that does not blow 
somebody good; the cards from which we sing 
serve in summer for fans, in winter for screens, 
and occasionally drop gracefully down from the 
balconies to the floor, causing little excitements, 
altogether beneficial in warm days, enlivening 
the audience and producing ventilation. 

A short distance from Music Hall we find 
Trinity, over which Phillips Brooks presides. 
We take our way up gallery, where seats are 
free. (Is it safe to hope that the higher we shall 
go the freer the seats will grow?) The congre- 
gation is well-dressed, comfortable in body and 
Phillips Brooks is one of three brothers, 
all ministers. He is strong and earnest; life 
courses quick in his veins. When interested in 
his subject, and that he always is, his words 
fairly trip over one another in their headlong 
speed to keep pace with the pulsing thought be- 
hind them. His manner is earnest, impulsive ; 
bespeaks sincerity and enthusiasm. Trinity is 
a dark place, and needs gaslight as well as en- 
thusiasm to light it up. 

Morgan chapel bears on its front ‘‘M. I. 
Chureh,” which, translated, reads, Methodist 
Independent Church—independent because the 
regular Methodist society, refusing to ordain 
Henry Morgan, he built up a society for him- 
self, which ordained him, thus forming an Inde- 
pendent Church. Independence is the key-note 
of Henry Morgan. His pulpit is open to all 
sects and sexes. This chapel was formerly used 
by Freeman Clarke. The congregation is made 
up of the working-classes, to whom Mr. Mor- 
gan especially addresses himself. The place 
has a kind of freedom about it seldom found in- 
side of church walls. We all join in singing 
the hymn, pitched by Mr. Morgan. Whenever 
the tune becomes intricate the voices die away, 
leaving the heavy bass of Mr. Morgan to bring 
it through. Although we do not keep together 
very well—each singing quite independently, as 
becomes an independent church—we rather en- 
joy the performance on the whole. Mr. Mor- 
gan is of unrivalled originality in the choice of 
his subjects. In illustration we would recall 
‘‘Humbug,” ‘*The Speckled Bird,” ‘*Agitators 
and Come-Outers,” ‘Sinners of the Nineteenth 
Century,” ‘‘Ulysses and the Sirens,” ‘‘Breakers, 
Shoals, Fog-Bell, Land Ho!” His treatment of 
these subjects is graphic and intense. He isa 
man of colossal proportions, built for work of 
the hardest; he believes in the Bible-doctrine 
that it is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than fora rich man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven. We have heard things 
in Morgan chapel which would have made our 
ears tingle if we had not had a mind conscious 
of rectitude and an empty pocket. 

Not far from Morgan chapel we come to a 
dirty stairway, up which we follow a long-haired 
man until at last we find ourselves up two 
flights. in a small hall filled with men, and one 
woman engaged in reading the Woodhull and 
Clatiin Weekly. We crouch behind the stove 
and look out. One colored print adorns the 
wall—a gay soldier bearing a flag, easily mista- 
ken for Saint George and the Dragon. The 
chairman calls to order, and reads the subject of 
discussion. ‘‘Has mankind been blessed or 
cursed by the Bible?” The speakers dispute 
rather than argue, and do not hesitate to call 


soul. 








wicked blasphemers.” One speaker closes a loud | 
harangue with the words, ‘‘Now, gentlemen, I be- 
lieve that is——” ‘‘All bosh,” says the gentleman 
who takes the floor. At last all get so excited 
that we are heartily glad to be safely behind the 
stove, for the argument broaches the climax of 
sticks. 

Sometimes we drop in at John A. Andrew 
Hall to have a friendly chat with the spirits of 
‘*gummer land,” and we cannot help wondering 
what tempts them to this winter land. Poor 
Hamlet would be quite behind the times in these 
days, when the departed travellers cross their 
bourne as readily as we take a stroll round the 
Common. As we enter, the first thing which 
strikes our attention is the picture of an Indian 
clothed in clouds and a long white shirt. He 
looks uncanny. Pretty soon the medium en- 
ters, seats herself, shuts her eyes, jerks, scowls, 
twitches and becomes possessed by various spir- 
its, from that of a gorilla up to an orthodox 
minister, who wishes his family to know that 
he has been converted to spiritualism. Many 
of these communications are recognized by 
members in the congregation, and we go out 
into the fresh air again with a strange question- 
ing tugging at our hearts—a pain old as life it- 
self. Whatdowe know? Whence do we come, 
and whither do we go? 

Sometimes we like to go to the Catholic 
church on Purchase street—once dilettante Uni- 
tarian—and watch the long file of Irish; study 
Patrick in his devout phase; watch Bridget as 
she crosses and sprinkles herself, and seek her 
connection with that Bridget who but yesterday 
replied to our gentle hint for an early dinner 
that ‘‘thin we might just help ourselves.” Here 
Bridget is on her knees, intent on heavenly 
things, while we, like Capt. Cuttle, ‘‘make a note 
on’t.” The aisles are full of kneeling men and 
women, brown and yellow rosaries pass through 
telling fingers, lips move in prayer, heads bow 
to Our Lady, the air is thick with devotion. 
Here-and-there we sce a careful devotee spread 
out a handkerchief to protect his knees. Rude 
prints adorn the wall. One is of Saint Veroni- 
ca meeting Jesus on his way to Calvary, ‘‘to 
whom she presented her veil, and Jesus having 
pressed his face in it, it retained the impression 
ever afterwards.” We sit in our quiet corner, 
see the priest, and hear the old prayers and re- 
responses, take in strong whiffs of incense, 
mingled with less holy odors, listen to the con- 
fused murmur before the shrine, watch the 
flickering lights, and it all seems like some long- 
ago time, until we are obliged to pinch ourselves 
to learn whether we are not our own grand- 
mother. 

‘Old South” and Fancuil Hallare our country's 

altars, where every American seeks at least once 
in his life to kindle the fires of his patriotism. 
In the ‘Old South” our thoughts will go back 
to 1769, when the red-coated British ‘‘dese- 
crated” its churchly precincts. It is a queer 
old church, which you must enter sideways. 
The pulpit is the first thing to strike the be- 
holder with awe and bewilderment, and the 
question immediately suggests itself, How did 
Dr. Manning get up there? and, once there, 
How does he dare to stay with that heavy, 
wooden sounding-board hanging over his head 
in Damocles fashion? We hardly dare look at 
the speaker for fear of looking at this terrible 
thing until we shall speak aloud. If we are 
not very tall people we do not look at much of 
anything, for the pews are very high. Last, 
but not least, let us say for ‘‘Old South” that 
its clock is of the greatest respectability ; that 
the uprightness of its character is a reproach to 
all the other clocks, which, after many futile at- 
tempts at a like excellence, have at last relin- 
quished the struggle; some have quite lost their 
character by the inexcusable lightness of their 
ways, trifling with so grave a subject as Time! 
The clock of Dr. Webb’s church has long been 
still, with one hand only, and that pointing up- 
wards. What may it mean? Has the other 
hand ‘‘gone up”? or is that ‘slow, unmoving 
finger” over which Shakespearean commenta- 
tors have long puzzled at last practically de- 
monstrated ? 
The Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society 
holds its services at present at 554 Washington 
street. Here the P. F.’s (Parker's friends, as 
also perfect fuithfuls) gather every Sunday morn- 
ing. The hall is fitted up with plain wooden set- 
tees, such as would wholly have delighted our 
puritan fathers, whose creed tolerated nothing so 
soft as cushions, as a slight improvement on 
their hard benches. The sittings are free, but 
we notice the same people in about the same 
location every Sunday. Every one is later 
than the rest, so the seats are not rapidly taken. 
We face the windows, through which the sun 
glances upon the waxed floor and_ reflects 
thence into our eyes until we squint and leer in 
the most shocking manner, so that many of us 
do not dare to look at the speaker for fear he 
will think we are making faces at him. The so- 
ciety, knowing the hardness of its seats, is very 
careful to provide the best of speakers, in whose 
praise it is enough to say that they can usually 
hold an audience thirty-five minutes without a 
perceptible wriggle. Mr. Frothingham reached 
forty-cight minutes on ‘Belief,’ Mr. Weiss 
fifty-four minutes five seconds on ‘‘Marriage.” 
The extreme gauge stands at fifty-nine minutes 
six seconds. But shall we confess, after all, 
that it is with a strange uneasiness we hear ot 
the plans for building? We feel as Dora Cop- 
perfield did when Jip died: ‘*No other dog could 
have ever barked at Dody.” We feel that no 
other place can ever be linked with just the 
memories of this. Here we know all the cor- 
ners, the mysteries of the closet in the wall, 
the spot where the bat was found, and much 
else whose ‘‘blazon must not be.” It was here 
we first felt the sweet courtesy and rare cordial- 
ity of the ‘*Fraternity,” and here, too, is one 
dear corner for which we somehow have a 
strange tenderness—a corner which holds a 
piece of our heart in it, over which our thoughts 
brood warm and loving, a corner which some- 
how makes our little world the bigger for it- 
being. For this, and because no new place can 
ever be the old place, we cannot help hoping 
that the ew building may never have a chance 
to grow old. 








MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Vice-Presipexcy.—We join the New 
Bedford Mercury in saying that with the kind- 
est feelings towards Mr. Colfax, Massachusetts. 
and we think four other of the New England 
States, will present to the national convention 
the name of Hon. Henry Wilson for the second 
place on the ticket. Mr. Wilson is every way 
deserving of this honorable recognition of his 
great services tu the party, of which he was one 
of the founders, and to whose successes he has 
so largely contributed. No man has surpassed 
him in devotion to principle, in defense of the 





Senate, in hard work in political campaigns, 
State and national, and in personal sacrifices for 
the Republican cause. A self-made man, he has 
won his way to distinction; but he has never 
forgotten the people, nor lost his sympathy 
with the masses. No truer or safer man could 
be placed in the Vice Presidency; and we trust 
the West may second and sustain New England 
in naming as Vice President, Henry Wilson. 





Tue Disappearance oF MorGan.—The long- 
mooted—even for forty years—question of the 
taking-off of William Morgan, the apostate Ma- 
son, seems now to be finally settled, if a state- 
ment which appears in the newspapers can be 
relied upon for its truthfulness. This is to the 
effect that a son of the alleged murdered man 
states that the supposed victim was neither tied 
to a stone and sunk, had his throat cut, nor was 
torn asunder, according tg the attributed cus- 
tom in such cases. On the contrary he lived 
until nearly thirty years after his abduction, 
and finally ended his days in corpulence and 
contentment, at Ilobart-town, Van Dieman’s 
Land, where he for some years published a 
newspaper, the Advertiser—which is still in ex- 
istence. According to this statement of the son 
Morgan was released on condition of his leaving 
the country forever. He was accompanied to 
Quebec, where he entered the British navy, and 
was placed on a ship which left soon after for 
England. Later he accompanied a government 
vessel to Australia, and his period of service 
being ended he chose to take up his residence 
in that quarter of the world. His son is a resi- 
dent of San Francisco. 








COMMONALITIES. 


Awkward. for a lady. to be suddenly deserted by 
her many springs, at the corner of two busy streets” 
The remiins—of the springs, not the lady—were to be 
seen till quite lately at a neighboring corner. 

The Boston school-committee has heeded the com- 
plaint of the neglect to invite parents of the children 
to the musical festivals of the schools, and has passed 
an order that éwo musical festivals shall be given on 
different days of the ensuing month, to one of which 
the parents of the pupils taking part shall be invited, 
and for whom seats shall be reserved in preference 
to all other persons. 

Tae city loses a valuable servant in Mr. N. J. Brad 
lee, the architect. who withdraws from the water- 
board by reason of a preas of private duties. Both 
as president and subordinate member of the board 
hehas given grew talents to the service of the city, 
for which he should be gratefully remembered. Mr. 
Charles H. Allen, his successor as president, is win- 
ning good opinions for a like efficiency. 

A Boston gentleman who sent an English friend a 
copy of the portrait of Theodore Parker, received 
from the latter recently an acknowledgmentof the fa- 
vor,in whichhe said: ‘Ho will be framed and glazed 
and hung up in my drcssing-room between two por- 
traits of the same size—one of Dr. Channing. the other 
of Prof. [Andrews] Norton; so that, when I look at 
the center-picture and my theological notions begin 
to get extremely loose and heretical, [ shall turn to 
his two friends, one on each side, and so steady my- 
self again!” 

Tie Independent Boston Fusileers, of this city, ap- 
pealto the generous military-loving public to assist 
them in procuring a new uniform and equipments of 
the original style—red-coats, light-blue pants, white 
cross-belts, etc., their last uniform of this character 
being destroyed or rendered unfit for service while 
the company was absent during the late war of the 
slaveholders. The first parade of this company, May 
11, 1787, was in the identical red-coats taken trom the 
British dead at the battle of Bunker-Hill. This ex- 
plains the affection of the company forthecolor. We 
hope our prosperous citizens who like to see a splen- 
did military company, and have a pardonable weak- 
ness for old associations, will supply the needful for 
this purpose. 





ART NOTES. 
STUDIO BUILDING. 
8. P. Hodgdon has contributed to the artists’ album 
of the Homeevpathic Fair a little pencil-sketch, re- 
sembling an old-line engraving, illustrative or the two 
opening stanzas in Bret Hirte’s poem of Dickens in 
Camp.” The artist has caught the very spirit of the 
poet’s lines, in the first four of which the landscape 
in the picture is thus beautifully described :— 
* Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below; 
The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow.” 
An autograph copy of the lines, with the author’s sig- 
nature, is inscribed beneath the drawing, which will 
add much to the interest and value of the album. 
Some landscapes in oil. by Mr. Hodgidon, give evidence 
of careful study, and show a decided improvement on 
many of his former pictures. A small picture of 
“Spring Morning” is full of expressio. in color, and 
is remarkable for the careful elaboration of all the 
minor details, while it loses nothing in breadth and 
effect by the labor be-towed in its tinish. 

G. W. Seavey, whose flower-pictures have proved so 
ittractive to all who have seen them, has just finished 
a Calla Lily, standing in a vase before a background of 
fancy paper, which is so nearly perfect that it will 
puzzle the eye of the sharpest critic to detect a fault. 
Che secret of Mr. Seavey’s success in flower-painting 
is in his rare power of delineating nature in form and 
texture, and his genuine feeling for color. One of 
the most elaborate and highly-finished of his pictures 
isa Japan Lily, a most dificult subject to paint, which 
is a marvel of luxurious color, and a real feast to the 
eye that delights in the brilliant hues of nature. 

F. E. Wright is a young artist who manifests a de- 
sided tileat for crayon portraits. His pictures of 
thildren, of which there are several in his studio, are 
‘ull of tender sentiment and brilliant effects, while 
the likenesses are strong and characteristic. 

Alfred Ovdway has lately fluished two portraits, in- 
tended, we think. for the Morticultural Society of Bos- 
ton. These portraits are. in many respects, remarka- 
vile as the work of an artist who has devoted many 
years of his life to the painting of landscapes. but 
who has shown in these and other portraits an un- 
mistakeable genius for this branch of art. His por- 
traits are excelleat in drawing, truthful in color and 
tall of the expression of character. His portraits of 
thildren are remurkably good, being faithful like- 
aesses ard atthe same time possessing that degree 
w ideality necessary to the expressiva of the beauti- 
tul spirit of childhood. 

F. H. Shapleigh, one of the most industrious and 
persevering of painters, has reproduced many of his 
California sketches, which have found appreciating 
vurchasers. He has lately finished some smaller pic- 
tures. principally from sketshes made during his for- 
aign tour, which are good in color and full of natural 


entiment. 
IN GENERAL. 


The gallery of Elliot. Blakeslee & Noyes contains 
several pictures by artists of note, the most attractive 
of which are some lan iscapes by Paul Weber; alarge 
igure piece by Dubufe, and two landscapes by Wil- 
liam Keith, one representing a scene in California, the 
other a view on the Damuriscotta River in Maine. In 
she treatment of these two subjects, so totally unlike 
in their general features, the artist evinces his versa- 
tility of talentand his keen artistic instincts. In each 
picture he seems to have caught the very spirit of the 
scene he has so beautifully interpreted. These are 
care pictures, and should be seen by every true lover 
of landscape art. 

ARr IN NEW YORK. 
At Goupil’s gallery a new painting by F. E. Church 
is nowon exhibition. It is entitled --The Parthenon,” 
ind is the result of acommissivn by Mr. Morris K 
Jesup. “Itis a painting.” says the critic of the Eren- 
ing Mail, “by which one is more impressed with the 
-kill of the artist than with the nobility of the eub- 
ject. Itis a temple of Minerva, Which better su.gests 
the material of which it is composed than the great- 
aess of its builders, the nobility of its purpose, or the 
sadness of its grandeurin decay. It is the Parthe- 
aon without a soul.” 
At Schaus’s gallery is a bust. by Greenough, of the 
Portia of the Merchant of Venice,” which is thought 
by many to be the best work of the artist. 
At the Somerville gallery a large collection of pic- 
tures by Samuel Coleman and George H. Hall was 
recently sold by auction, these artists intending a visit 
to Europe during the coming summer. Some of Mr. 


ever executed by an American artist, while his water 
colors, which were about forty in number, were fine 
examples of his genius in this department of art. 
Mr. Hall’s pictures were principally figure subjects 
and fruit and flower pieces, and were remarkable 
for their fine drawing and rich and luxurious color. 

The New York critics are eloquent in praise ofa 
mammoth painting by Thomas Moran, of Newark, 
representing **The Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone.” This painting, which covers a canvas meas- 
uring fourteen feet by seven, depicts a scene which 
is said to surpass in splendor an¢ sublimity the val- 
ley of the Yosemite, and is luminous with colors 
“which exceed in beauty and variety the autumn glo- 
ries of our forests.” It is to be publicly exhibited. 

FOREIGN ITEMS. 

A remarkable collection of paintings was recently 
sold in Paris. The sale was advertised by telegraph 
to Russia, the United States, and other countries. 
The pictures brought extravagant prices, a small one 
by Meissonier, entitled "The Flute Player,” bringing 
26.100 francs, and another, by the same artist, entitlea 
After Breakfast,” and pronounced “the poorest and 
most wuvoden thing that ever came from his pencil,” 
selling for 25,000 francs! Several fruit and flower 
pieces by eminent artists sold at prices varying from 
17,900 francs to 19.200 frances. An Italian scene by 
Gerome sold for 17,900 trancs. Three marine views 
by Gadin brought in the aggregate 33,000 francs. 
This was considered much below their real value. 

Poor Gustave Courbet, whose hunting-scene is just- 
ly consi.lered one of the gems of the Boston Athen»x- 
um, has come to grief in consequence of his active 
sympathy with the French Communists, the jury of 
painters of the annual exhibition of Paris having re- 
jected two pictures sent in by him on the ground that 
his public conduct has disqualified him from compe- 
tition with honorable men. 

The French artists have nearly finished the paint- 
ings intended as a contribution to the Chicago Relief 
Fund. On their arrival in this country they will be 
publicly exhibited for two weeks at the Leavitt Art 
Rooms in New York, and then sold. The artists rep- 
resented in this collection number more than one 
hundred, and the list of names includes nearly every 
one known to fame on both sides of the ocean. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

Walt Whitman's fame does not pale. In Europe 
he is regarded as the representative poet of America; 
and the Scandinavian novelist, Bjornsen, has written 
an elaborate review of ‘Leaves of Grass” for the 
March number of the Copenhagen Monthly Review. 
Mr. Whitman has been invited to deliver the anniver- 
sary poem at Dartmouth College next summer; anda 
new and complete edition of his poems has just been 
put to press in New York. 


Col. Higginson, writing to Mr. S. R. Crocker in 
praise of his capital monthly, the Literary World, 
says very justly: “Nothing is more needed in the 
United States than a periodical expressly devoted to 
literary informition and criticism; one which shall, 
as far as possible, escape being biased by the influ- 
ence of competing publishers, by foolish local jeal- 
ousies, and by political or theological prejudices; one 
which shall have ability enough to make its opinions 
tell, and a sufflviently high tone to make them tell for 
geod.” 

The Literary World says of Col. Ward H. Lamon’s 
“Life of Abraham Lincola,” soon to be published by 
Osgood & Co., that but for certain excisions to which 
the manuscript has been subjected, the sensation it 
will create would have been amazing. It is under- 
sto od that the volume, as originally written, contained 
extracts from Mr. Lincoln’s unpublished writings, 
which the publishers would not permit to be printed. 
In its amended form, however, the book is full of sur- 
prising revelations, especially as to Mr. Lincoln’s re- 
ligious opinions, and will, perhaps, “*make the judi- 
cious grieve.” while it will give a fairer estimate of 
his real character. 

One of the earliest New England converts to Cathol- 
icism in Boston was Rev. George F. Haskins, a cousin 
of Mr. R. W. Emerson, and now, for many years, a 
Catholic priest, well known as “Father Haskins.” 
Our Catholic publisher, Patrick Donahoe, will soon 
publish “Six Weeks Abroad in Ireland, England and 
Belgium,” by Father Haskins, with a portrait and brief 
biographical sketch of the author; and also*Sketches 
of the Establishment of the church in New England,” 
by Rev. James Fitton, with portraits of Cardinal Chey- 
erus (first bishop of Boston), Rev. Dr. Matignon and 
Bishops Fenwick and Fitzpatrick. By “the church,” 
of course, the Catholic church is meant. 

Our infallible “guide, philosopher and friend,” the 
never-erring critic of the New York Nation, in its issue 
of the 4th inst., atter snubbing Mr. Coatex’s *Compre- 
hensive Speaker’—for which we flad no fault—be- 
cause it *ineludes so many familiar and standard ex- 
tracts,” contrasts with it Monroe’s “Fitth Reader,” 
which the aforesaid infallible gravely states is by 
“the accomplished Superintendent of Elocution of 
the Boston Schools,” and adds that all the selections 
in the latter are “fresh.” But for the above positive 
assurances by one that ‘never errs,” and therefore 
“never has any occasion to make corrections,” we 
might be tempted to suggest: First, that there is not, 
nor ever has been, any such office as “Superintendent 
of Elocution of Boston Schools;" second, that the 
accomplished gentleman referred to has no more of- 
ticial connection, of any nature, with the Boston 
schools than the editor of the Nation himself; third. 
that some eighteen or twenty of the “fresh” selections 
mentioned may all be found in a single well-known 
reading-book once used in the Boston Schools. Mr. 
Monroe wants no factitious reputation; heis a ‘plain, 
blunt man,” who loves the truth; and he therefore 
will be grievously pained to read these blunders even 
in the complimentary (to him) Nution. 


Judging Miss Virginia Vaughan by her lecture on 
The Poetry of the Future’’—the only one she has given 
here—the common voice of those who heard it seems to 
be that no other woman of equal genius has spoken in 
this city. The remarkable poetic beauty of her dis- 
course Was more than equalled by its remarkable orig- 
inality and philosophy, and by the intellectual and 
moral courage required to express Opinions 50 novel 
and unexpected. She shows atonce that she not only 
knows What poetry is, but that she also knows what 
are its highest sources and fountians; that she not 
only knows who are poets, but that she also knows the 
conditions and influences under which their greatest 
works have been, and must be, produced. And she 
gives perfectly philosophical reasons for the opinion 
that the poetry of the future will be superior to that 
of the past. Recognizing the fact that the aspirational 
or religious is the highest order of poetry, she see- 
that.in the past, it has been deformed by the then pre- 
vailing superstitions, in which the greatest of the 
poets have in some degree participated. And she see- 
that as mankind become freed from such supersti- 
tions, and acquire more rational and truthful religiou 

ideas, their aspirational poetry, at least, will reach a 
currespondingly higher standard. Her power as a 
reader is in keeping with the elevation of her ideas: 
she has evideatly never placed herself in the hand 

of professors to be taught reading as an art. Her 
admirable voice. the inspiration of her subject, and he 
intellectual and moral discrimination, give her an 
eloquence Which the efforts of the trained reader 

cannot reach; and -eem to prove that the readers oi 
poetry, as well as the poets themselves. must be born. 
and not made. The geniuses, in every department. 
who have heretofore clustered in and around this city. 
have always been the voblest of all our institutions 

It is to be hoped that another has now been perma- 
nently added to their number. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Noble Lord, a sequel to*-The Lost Heir of Linlith- 
gow,” by Mrs. Southworth, comes from the Peter- 
sons’ press through Lee & Shepard and Noyes. Hulmes 
& Co. Mrs. Southworth always writes entertainingly 


Orange Judd & Co. of New York, have issued a new 
and revised edition of Barry's Fruit Garden. Mr. 
Barry has long been known as an authority upon fruit 
culture, and this volume gives the latest results of his 
study and experience. 

The Harpers have published another of Miss Mu- 
loch's works, in illustrated and family library form. 
The Woman's Kingdom, which will be as welcome to 
thousands asthe priorissuesofthisauthor. Al-o, the 
second of the Chapman & Hall edition of Dickena, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, with fifty-nine original illu-tra- 
tious by Barnard—muking an elegant and desirable 
volume, unlite all its predecessors in pictorial repre- 
sentation.—A. Williams & Co. have both works. 
Beauty and the Beast, and Tales of Home, is the title 
of anew volume by Bayard Taylor, which the Put- 
nams print in their “Library of Choice Reading.” 
The first story is from Russian sources ; the other eight 
are “tales of home,” among them ‘The Experiences 
of the A. C.,”a humorous story. One of them is 
new; the others are collected from magazine contri- 





from the Atlantic. They are all Taylorish, and quite 
readable.—Noyes, Holmes & Co. 


The Popular Science Monthly. Conducted by E. L. 
Youmans. No.1. May. D. Appleton § Co.—Profes- 
sor Youmans has here brought out the first number 
of a journal which promises to be of eminent value 
to the cause of popular education. It comprises pa- 
pers, both original and selected, on the leading sub- 
jects of scientific inquiry from the ablest scientific 
men of different countries, explaining their views to 
non-scientific people. Every article is suggestive in 
the fullest degree. The initial number has a portrait 
of Prof. Morse.—Noyes, Holmes & Co. 


New Music is published by Messrs. O. Ditson & Co. 
as follows: “Sweet Sounds,” Morceau de Salon, for 
the piano, by Sidney Smith; **Murmuring Wavelets,” 
Idylle for piano, by B. V. Aubert; “The New Haw- 
thorn,” Schottisch dansante, by J. Travis Quigg; 
“Valse Brillante,” by J. Concone; “Silvery Charms,” 
Polka de Salon, by Charles J. Gross; »Twilight in the 
Park,” words by George Cooper, music by William 
II. Rockaway; ‘One Glance from Thee,” by Gustavus 
Geary; and “Kiss Me while I'm Sleeping,” words by 
Wild Edgerton, music by Kovrad Treuer. 

A valuable number of Hearth and Home is that for 
April 20. Besides several tine engravings, and the 
usual good assortment of excellent reading for all 
departraents of the household, a supplement in this 
number gives an account of a four years’ libel suit 
brought again:stthe publishers for exposing humbugs, 
in which the important rulings of Judge Brady of the 
New York Supreme Court, and the testimony of lead- 
ing physicians, take advanced ground in regard to 
the responsibility of manufacturers and dealers in 
patent medicines.—Orange Judd & Co., New York 
city. 

The Galary, for May, leads all the magazines in 
early issue, and is quite readable. It opens with 
“The Mother of Jaques,” a French tale, by Katherine 
S. Macquoid; then comes “Faust,” Part L., by Tur- 
genief; afterwards four chapters of «The Eustace 
Diamonds,” whilst “The Proof of the Pudding” ana 
the opening of Tne Cave of the Winds” cap this 
class of contributions. Ex-Secretary Welles furnishes 
a second paper on “Lincoln and Johnson”; Gener- 
al Custar is still carrying on “My Life on the Plains"; 
Albert Rhodes describes “Tie Arabs at Home”; BR. B. 
Davey writes of “Donna Lucrezia Borgia”; and 8. B. 
Luce, in his account of Regina Dal Cia,” will please 
such as would see woman successful in the “profes- 
sions.”—A. Williams & Co. have it. 

Out-of- Door Rhymes, by Eliza Sprout Turner, is a 
neat volume of 188 pages, published by James R. O:- 
good & Co. The principal poems in the volume are 
characterized by alove of nature, a rare felicity in 
word-painting, delicacy of sentiment and smoothly- 
lowing rhyme. The few poems relating to childhood 
are quaint, simple, and full of tenderness, while in 
“A Housekeeper’s Tragedy,” and several other short 
poems, she exhibits a feeling for genuine humor anid 
a sense of the ludicrous in contemplating the minor 
miseries of human life which inevitably move the 
reader to laughter. The pinions of the author's fancy 
lift her to no very high regions of poesy, yet her little 
volume contains no sii gle poem that a lover of pure 
sentiment, well expressed, may not peruse with 
pleasure. 

At Home and Abroad: a Series of Essays; with a 
Journal in Kurope in 1867-8. By John P. Kennedy.— 
New York, G. P. Putnam § Sons.—These essays and 
the journal are in Mr. Kennedy's pleasantest vein, 
readable, gussipy, and in good English. Mr. K. could 
excel in description both of scenes and of character. 
His Life of Wirt is inimitable as a piece of biography. 
The *»Leares from a Journal Abroad” comprehend the 
period of the palmiest days of the second empire; and 
wherever he is abroad, East or West, the wonderful 
influence of the late ruler of France seems to pervade 
court and camp—the councils of princes and the as- 
semblies of the people. Keunedy sees and describes 
Europe as a republican indeed, but he writes of Eu- 
rope as of Maryland, with that high tone and old-school 
style which is so much the charm of Scott—and may 
have been the delight of such readers as Washington, 
and the gentlemen of his day and generation.—For 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 

The North American Review, for April, contains four 
solid articles, thoughtful and learned. The first, by 
Prof. C. K. Adams of Michigan University, is on 
~The German Mission of Count Benedetti,” and dis- 
cusses not only the opening chapter of the German- 
French war, but the preliminary diplomatic cam- 
paign of these two nations, with skill and spirit. The 
translations are imperfect. “The Origin of Lan- 
guage,” by Prof. W. D. Whitney, makes the topic 
interesting as well as instructive to the scholar. For 
the general reader it is a little too abstruse. The 
longest paper and the most important, is devoted to 
“The International Workingmen’s Association.” It 
is written by Ernest Gryzanovski, whose former con- 
tributions have gained him considerable repute. 
“The Law of Maritime Warfare” is treated by J. N. 
Pomeroy. The Critical Notices comprise reviews of 
several well-known works, and are quite readable.— 
J.R. Osgood & Co., Boston, 

The large class of readers who have been delighted 
with “Robert Falconer” and “David Elgenbrod” will 
read with interest the announcement of a story in po- 
etry by George Macdonald, entitled Within and With- 
out, just published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
New York. This poem is inthe form of a drama, and 
relates a sad story of a youthful monk who, in a con- 
vent-cell, bitterly repents having sought his Creator 
and that inward peace “which passeth all under- 
standing,” by seclusion from the world. A disap- 
pointment in love is vaguely hinted at as the cause ot 
iis rash vow. A brother monk named Robert helps 
nim to escape and find Lillia, the lady of his love, 
who is said to be dying in a neighboring inn. They 

are married, and the fruit of their union is a beautiful 
child named Lily, who figures largely in the sub-e- 
quent pages. Doubt» of Lillia’s purity embitter the 
iite of Julian, but, in the end, the mystery and suspi- 
vion which have hung around the lives of the un- 
uappy pair are cleared away, and in a dream, which 
forms the pith part of the story, parents and child 
are reunited in “a world pot realized.” Several 
songs of considerable poetic merit are scattered 
through the pages of the book, and there are tragic 
incidents which save it from positive dullness; but. 
is a whole, the plot is vague and unsatisfactory, and 
the impression left upon the mind of the reader is de- 
cidedly painful. The prestige of the author's name 
will doubtless cause the book to be sought for by tue 
iudimirers of his prose works, but it will add nothing 
to his brilliant reputation as a writer of pure and ele- 
gant fiction. 

Memoirs of Robert Chambers, with Autobiographic 
Reminiscences of William Chambers.— New York, Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong § Co.—It naturally fell in the way of 

the surviving brother, William, to tell the story of 

Robert's and of his own struggles in early life to keep 
their heads above water; and hence the biography of 

me and the autobiography of the other of these two 
ufe-long friends and companions, as well as kinsmen. 

Among the marvellous succes-es of American indus- 
ry. perseverance and frug.lily there are nove more re- 
markable than the “tholing’—enduranee and ultimate 
ittainment of these two Scotch brothers. Reverses, 
ind finally ruin, overtook their father; and while Wil- 
liam was apprenticed to a beokseller, a hard master, 

obert had a brief career at a neted classical school, 

ind poth soon were driven to great exertions for the 
means of the humblest living. Each brother opened 

tsmall shop and stall on Leith Walk for the sale of 
sheap or second hand books. One soon began to buy 

in sheets aud bind his own books, and then in a 

-mall way to print for himself. A pocket edition of 
Burns’s songs. seven hundred and filty copies, netted 

William abvut nine pounds, which he invested in ex- 
cending this branch of bis business. Then he wrote and 

printed an account of the Scottish Gypsies, a sixpen- 

iy pamphlet—also a success. Then, with Robert a- 

editor, and William as publisher, they together began 

“The Kaleidoscope,” a sixteen-page octavo, every 

two weeks. It continued but a few months, only pay- 

ing expenses, afver sixteen hours’ daily labor. About 

this time each brother had increased his stock to the 

value of £200 apiece. Leaving the Walk they estab- 

lisbed them-elves in Edinburg. And without relax- 

ing effort. or frugality, they began to see the dawa- 

ings of prosperity. They had become acquainted 

with Sir Walter Scott ani some of his contempora- 

ries, and, entering that delightful field in which the 
Wizard” revelled, they published ‘Illustrations of 
the Author of Waverley,” consi-ting of sketches of 
persons supposed to be the originals of some of Sir 
Walter's characters ; **Traditions of Edinburg”—both 

written by Robert Chambers, and some other works 

of less literary pretensions by William, until, in 1832, he 
undertook the serial publications which soon rose to 
an unprecedented popularity, and gaye the house of 


W. & R. Chambers a fame and a success which are 
among the marvels of business and of literature. 
The volume by the survivor of the brothers is ex- 
veedingly attractive in style and subject-matter, full 


Turner, the Landscape Painter. 
HIS LATER-YEARS’ OBLIQUITY OF VISION. 


A SINGULAR DISCOVERY.—INTERESTING FACTS AND 
HINTS FOR ALL PAINTERS AND CONNOISSEURBS.— 
A FUTURE SPECIAL CHAPTER ON ART. 


BY M. D. CONWAY. 


The enthusiasm in England for Turner's pic- 
tures is phenomenal. No doubt the unbounded 
admiration of Ruskin for his works, and the 
wonderful eloquence with which he dwelt on 
them in his ‘‘Modern Painters,” has done much 
to make every pencil scratch of Turner, or his 
most casual dab of color, more to be desired 
than much fine gold; but there is also much in 
the strange abnormality of his productions which 
enhances their value. It is curious to observe 
the effects of Turner's reputation on foreigners 
of artistic taste visiting this country for the first 
time. From their hotel rooms they rush to the 
Turner room of the Kensington museum or the 
National gallery. The first they are ushered 
into are those containing the pictures by that 
artist painted before the year 1830. ‘Those who 
are acquainted with the life and career of ‘Tur- 
ner need not be told about that time the crisis 
occurred in his style, and that the pictures be- 
fore and atier that period seem to have been 
painted by different hands. The pictures paint- 
ed before 1830 always excite immediate delight. 
They correspond with the impressions received 
by cultivated minds from the objects of nature, 
and it is impossible to repress astonishment at 
the matchless colors, the glorious atmosphere, 
the boldness of design. What expansiveness 
our best American landsecape-painters demand 
canvas as large as a blanket to make, Turner 
secured ona few feet of surface; and one seems 
to be looking through a window on an immeas- 
urable landscape. But now see our foreigner 
pass to the rooms of the Turners painted after 
1830-2. Hlere are masses of color even more 
wonderfal if anything than the others. But the 
pictures look as if, after they had been painted, 
some infantile Turner had secretly entered the 
paternal studio and blurred all the lines. The 
houses and rocks have sometimes a tipsy look, 
and the ships, especially, to be more than half- 
seas-over. The gazer is dumbfounded. Was 
Turner sane when he painted these? Many 
theories have been started as to why Turner 
drew inthis manner in the latter part of his life. 
Some say he did so out of defiance to his critics 
when they complained of some of his —— 
But there is no doubt that he painted things as 
he saw them. There were advisers who hinted 
to him that his new style was an error, but he 
snubbed them. A lady looking at a picture in 
his studio remarked, ‘*I never saw anything like 
that in nature.” ‘*Don't you wish you could?” 
replied the artist. This new blurring of lines 
increased with him; and it is related that he 
once went into a gallery and found a profound 
committee lost in admiration as they gazed upon 
his last work. ‘Turner pointed out that they had 
hung the picture wrong side up! No doubt 
there was a great deal of this fictitious admira- 
tion for the new style of one who had become 
so famous. But, on the other hand, not only 
Ruskin, but others, found such growing excel- 
lencies in the new works that they took the ec- 
centric drawing at first on faith, and afterward 
same to like it. So people acquire taste for 
things they don’t like at first—e. g., caviare, 
snails, olives, horsetlesh, and the like. And so 
itis stull. Our foreigner, at first astounded at 
the late pictures of ‘Turner, has only to remain 
here long enough to attain unto raptures over 
them, and finally he will hardly deign to look at 
the earlier and more normal pictures. 

But now an event has occurred which may 
turn out to be a crisis in English ‘lurnerism. 
One of these foreigners came to England about 
eighteen months ago for the first time, and hast- 
ened to see the works of the greatest of English 
artists. He was much impressed by the differ- 
ence between the two styles of Turner, and it lay 
in the direction of his professional life to make 
a study of the phenomenon. He is a German 
named Liebreich, who had already gained the 
reputation of being the most eminent oculist 
living. Waving become associated with the men 
of science in this country he remained longer 
than he anticipated, and, finally, he became 
such an important person to Prof. ‘Tyndall in his 
researches into light and color that he was in- 
duced to remain in London permanently. Sohe 
has now become an English resident, and no 
man is more profoundly appreciated by the sa- 
vans of this country. Now, after a year anda 
half of careful study of the two styles, he has 
announced that ‘Turner's latest style was the re- 
sult of a certain curious eye disease with which 
the artist was afflicted without knowing it. Of 
course when it was rumored that a German scien- 
tific man had made this discovery, there was in- 
credulity. It was easy to say, ‘Well, if Turner's 
pictures were the result of eye disease, let us 
employ Liebreich to afflict all our artists in the 
same way.” But there were others who remem- 
bered the saying that, though a diamond may 
have a flaw, a tlaw does not make a diamond; 
and these were anxious to hear more of what 
Liebreich had to say. And when it was an- 
nounced by the Royal institution that M. Lieb- 
reich would lecture there ‘‘on certain faults of 
vision with especial reference to the works of 
Turner and Mulready,” the amphitheater in Al- 
bemarle street was crowded by as fine an audi- 
ence as I have ever seen inthat place. The lec- 
ture was given March 8. 

Liebreich was greeted with a welcoming ap- 
plause when he entered, at nine o'clock precisely. 
He is a man under forty, with jet-black hair and 
eyes, and a dark complexion; has a very intel- 
lectual face, and a good voice and manner. His 
German accent, though strong, did not interfere 
with his clear articulation. He proceeded in a 
calm, deliberate way to give an account of his 
studies of Turner's pictures. He acknowledged 
the splendor of the finest pictures despite their 
faults. As for those who adm‘red their faults, 
and wish to raise them into a school, he passed 
them by with the simple criticism that they re- 
minded him of a servant who took home to a 
gentleman a torso of Venus which that gentle- 
man had purchased. The servant-maid who re- 
ceived the torso at the door having expressed 
her surprise that her master should have pur- 
chased the statue of a woman without arms, legs 
or head, the carrier said, ‘“Tut, that shows that 
you don’t know anything; those things being 
broken off make the whole value of it.” Mr, 
Liebreich then proceeded to show the reasons 
which had led him to the conclusion that the 
later style of Turner was attributable to a disease 
of vision which took the form of what is called 
astigmatization. The effect of astigmatization 
is to elongate all perpendicuiar lines and almost 
to obliterate horizontal ones. A person whose 
vyes are so affected sees objects, as he believes, 
correctly, but really sees them elongated and 
without accurate relations to horizontal lines. 
Where people are not artists such an alteration 
would not be observed, of course. It will read- 
ily be imagined that Mr. Liebreich had not ven 
tured before his audience with mere opinions. 
He had striking illustrations to show. He hada 
picture on glass of Turner’s painting of the 
grand canal at Venice, now in the Kensington 
museum. This picture was the last painted be- 
fore the remarkable change in Turner's style, 
and is of wonderful beauty. Having thrown this 
picture on canvas by means of an electric light, 
he said he would now make it pass through an 
astigmatic glass. He did so, and lo! the picture 
presented the exact appearance of Turner's late 
pictures. ‘The lines were blurred and elongated, 
and the transformations so exactly represented 
the difference between the two styles that the 
audience broke forth with repeated rounds of 
applause. He then took atree which Turner 
had painted, a tree whose class botanists thus far 
have been unable todetermine. It looked more 
like a cloud of smoke than atree. Subjected to 
a reverse or stigmatizing glass, the tree turned 
out before their eyes to be an ordinary birch 
tree. The experiments were very striking, and 
undoubtedly the majority of the audience were 
convinced that the theory of Leibreich was true. 
After the lecture was over we all passed into 
another room of the institution, where a service 
always follows the Friday evening lecture. 
Here were hung a number of pictures. There 
had been provided also a number of aszigmatic 
lenses. These were distributed among the com- 
pany, who proceeded to look through them at 
the pictures. The result was that each picture 
appeared in the late Turnereeque style, and we 
seemed to have been transferred to the room oc- 
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Hardly less interesting was another fact which 
the lecturer discussed. In passing through our 
galleries Mr. Liebreich has amazed his friends by 
naming with singular accuracy the ages of the 
‘ artists at which they painted certain pictures. 
He stated in his lecture that the key to this was 
that as a man approaches sixty the yellow color 
of light impinges with disproportionate strength 
upon the retina. With increasing years he sees 
a great deal of yellow where younger eyes do 
not. He sees more yellow in his colors than 
really exists. Consequently, in painting, he 
leaves out yellow, seeing it as already there, 
though it is not. Avery remarkable illustration 
of this was presented in the case of Mulready. 
Mulready painted the same subject twice, the 
main figures being some children. Both pictures 
are in the Kensington gallery, and there has been 
much marvel that, though the subject is exactly 
the same, the colors are widely differe.:t. The 
first picture was painted when the artist was 
about fifty, the second when he was about sixty. 
Between those years the change had taken place. 
But Mr. Liebreich has solved the long-standing 
puzzle about the difference of color between 
these pictures by showing that if the latter pic- 
ture be looked at through a yellow glass, it be- 
comes in every respect an exact duplicate of the 
first. The yellow comes in, it blends with the 
other colors and modifies them, and it plainly 
appears that the second picture was to Mul- 
ready’s eye, when he painted it, an exact dupli- 
cate of the other, though to ordinary eyes the 
colors are quite different. 








Morse and Mazzizi. 
sebaky 
A DISCOURSE BY REV. O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


Within a very recent period two men died, 
one in our own city of New York, the other in 
the famous old city of Pisa, whose characters 
were so peculiar, and whose careers so remark- 
able, that they deserved to be considered sacred 
places and in the hour when men meet for the 
holiest contemplations. 

Morse began life as an artist, and continued 
at that profession for half a lifetime with con- 
siderable success. He evinced no extraordinary 
genius until he hit upon the trail of a remarka- 
ble discovery, and the rest of his life was di- 
rected to the perfection of the magnetic tele- 
graphs. For this he labored and won. Here 
he showed genius, perception, insight, courage, 
and on these he built his hope. In all other 
departments he was nothing. In politics he had 
no ideas; he had no insight or reflection. He 
was a conservative in America where there was 
nothing to conserve. He was the friend of tra- 
ditions where there were none. He believed 
altogether in the past in a country that had no 
past, only a future. He was that extraordinary 
phenomenon of thirty years ago that we used 
to describe as a Northern man with Southern 
principles—that is, a man who lived under one 
set of institutions and believed in another. In 
our own land a republican, he did not under- 
stand republicanism, and he had not the first 
conception of the underlying republican laws. 
He fell into old ruts and said as bitter things 
against the anti-slavery spirit as its greatest and 
most determined enemy. In religion he was 
equally unadventurous; but as an inventor he 
could face poverty, he could bear neglect, he 
could meet privations, he could laugh down 
ridicule. He was a man of indomitable mind; 
he had faith in the idea, and such men were very 
rare. 

Mazzini was a pure idealist. He never did any- 
thing with material force; he was a thinker, a 
pure, serene thinker. He lived in the calm, sun- 
ny atmosphere of lofty ideas, a brilliant writer, an 
eloquent speaker, a man of singular power of 
character; nevertheless he lived entirely above 
the ordinary ground of human affairs. Pro- 
foundly interested in government he was no poli- 
tician, for he never could subordinate ends to 
means. He was not a statesman, for he never 
perceived the sanctity of tradition. He was any- 
thing but a demagogue, for he respected and 
loved men too well to use them for his own 
purposes. He knew of no words that could so 
well describe Joseph Mazzini as the old Hebrew 
word which we translate as a prophet, not in the 
sense that he could foretell future events but in 
the grand original sense of the man who had pro- 
found faith in moral principles, and believed that 
the kingdom of heaven would come through 
these principles, but through these principles 
alone. He was a patriot—an Italian; he wor- 
shipped Italy. Rome was his Mecca, the Italian 
nation was his chosen people, to whom he gave 
his heart. He was a patriot with principles so 
broad, with ideas so far-reaching, with concep- 
tions so brilliant, with hopes so magnificent, that 
italy only floated like a gem in the ocean of his 
humanity.’ He worked for his country, not as a 
politician, a statesman or a mere reformer, but 
as the enthusiast whose soul was a pure white 
flame. He worshipped a dream, for he was a 
dreamer, a visionary, who saw in the future a 
pertect unity of Italy, an Italian republic pure 
in its constitution, the abolition of the Papacy, 
the downfall of the Pope, the supremacy of the 
people, a government so pure as to be a model for 
the whole earth; in short, a religious republic. A 
more religious man than Mazzini never breathed. 
Aman of profounder faith, of loftier aspirations 
and more carnest prayer, never lived. He was 
a pure theist, whose purpose was the elevation of 
the material toward the Divine. He was a man 
of human passions, who could concede every- 
thing to his friends, but to his opponents noth- 
ing. He was a fanatic, who associated himself 
with assassins, Carbonari and conspirators with- 
out being influenced by the contact. He was 
impracticable, unwise and imprudent, but he 
was pure, and that purity impressed itself upon 
all. Jesus had one traitor, but Mazzini had none. 

The fortunes of Morse and Mazzini were ad- 
verse as their characters, but the end of both 
attested that in the respect ot the world they 
were alike sharers. One lived and died with all 
worldly honors, the other died poor and unhon- 
ored until death, but already mankind acknow]l- 
edges with pride his patriotism, his purity and 
his efforts in its behalf. 





The Divorce Question. 


REMARKS OF SAMUEL M. QUINCY, ESQ., OF 
BOSTON, 


In the Massachusetts Legislature on ““The Di- 
vorce Bill "(which passed the Senate, but was 
rejected by the House). 


I have the misfortune, Mr. Speaker, to be in 
the minority of the committee who have re- 
ported that this bill ought to pass, and although 
without the eloquence with which, undoubtedly, 
its passage will be urged, I yet hope to be able 
to set clearly before the House in plain words 
the reasons why I believe it ought not to pass. 

In the first place, how does the law now stand 
and what are the changes contemplated by this 
bill? By the law as it now stands an absolute 
and final divorce can at once be granted for 
certain causes, of which the chief are adultery, 
and a sentence to confinement at hard labor for 
five years or more. If the divorce is granted 
for the cause of adultery the court cannot au- 
thorize the guilty party to remarry. For cer- 
tain other causes, viz., cruelty, desertion, habits 
of intoxication contracted since marriage, and 
neglect to support a wife by a husband of sufli- 
cient ability, what is called a divorce nist may 
be had; that is, a divorce which, after the par- 
ties have lived apart for three years, the court 
may, and, after they have lived apart for five 
years, the court shall, make absolute and final. 
But if at anv time before such final decree the 
parties return to each other and consent to live 
together, the divorce becomes void. This bill 
simply proposes to abolish divorce nist, and to 
put all the causes for divorce, great and small— 
adultery, three years’ desertion, cruelty, intoxi- 
cation, neglect to support—into one category 
of causes for which an absolute and final di- 
vorce shall in the first instance be granted, and 
it also removes the disability to remarry from 
the guilty party in case of adultery. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not believe in any 
further loosening of the marriage tie. TI believe 
that divorces are, under our present law, as 


manner, drive the other to obtaining a divorce, 

and yet be authorized to take another partner 

on the next day. Where divorces are difficult, 

and of rare occurrence, it may be in a certain 

sense in the interest of morality that both par- 4 
ties should be permitted to marry again. Where 

divorce is as easy as this bill would make it, 

such privilege seems to me like a standing in- 

ducement to a continual change. 

In another point of view I believe fally in- 
leaving this three years’ loop-hole for repen- 
tance, reconciliation and reform. It is said 
that ‘‘while the lamp holds out to burn the vilest 
sinner may return;” but the effect of this bill 
will be to extinguish at once the little candle 
whose feeble rays still show the wanderer for a 
time that a return to his fireside is not yet im- 
possible. 

The theory of the old divorce from bed and 
board, for which we have substituted the divorce 
nisi, was that in many cases the court should 
interfere temporarily to protectihe wife where it 
would and ought to hesitate before uttering the 
final and irrevocable decree which breaks up the 
family and destroys the home. And I submit 
that this is a wise and a just view, and that this 
power of temporarily withdrawing a wife from 
the power of her husband, without pronouncing 
the irrevocable edict of divorce, should not be 
taken from our courts. Supposing a husband 
to fall into such gross habits of intoxication that 
the wife needs protection, under the present law 
the court does not hesitate to grant at once this 
divorce nisi, which may often be the very thing 
which recalls the man to his senses and leads to 
reform. But ‘‘No!” says this bill; ‘‘no inter- 
ference except to snap the link forever, to scat- 
ter the family and destroy the home.” Shocked 
as would be the supporters of this bill to think 
that it could be so regarded, I cannot but con- 
sider any further legislation which facilitates a 
change of husbands or of wives as a step—a 
short one, perhaps, but still a step—in the di- 
rection of those devil’s doctrines, preached by a 
woman within a stone’s throw of this State 
House, which would substitute for the institution 
of marriage, ordained for man created in the 
image of his Maker, a state of things which 
would soon result in nothing more than the 
promiscuous intercourse of the beasts which 
perish. 
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Grant anp AnTI-GRANT IN NEW YORK.— 
Two significant meetings have been held the 
past week in the commercial center. On Fri- 
day night, Cooper Institute was crowded, and 
speeches were made by Trumbull, Schurz and 
Greeley in favor of Cincinnati and against the 
present administration. The demonstration was 
the next day generally regarded among the poli- 
ticians as a portent of disaster to the President 
if renominated. On Wednesday night, however, 
an immense concourse filled the same hall and 
overflowed into the street, so that, in fact, two 
meetings were going on atthe same time. Strong 
speeches were made by Gen. Sickles, Senators 
Wilson and Morton, and others, and letters read 
from Colfax, George Wm. Curtis, Conkling, and 
others, and there seemed no lack of determina- 
tion and enthusiasm. The old-line Republicans 
revived their courage everywhere by the success 
of the meetings. All now await the result of 
the Cincinnati conference. Whoever is there 
nominated, it is said, the Democracy will accept 
and endorse. But Grant has a star that is ever 
an earnest of victory. 





MASSACHUSETTS AT THE CINCINNATI,CONVEN- 
TIon.—The ‘new departure” for Cincinnati 
from the old Republican organization has a res- 
pectable but not heavy favoring in this State, so 
far as the published list of advocates appears. 
The names attached to the call are those of F. 
W. Bird, Edward Atkinson, Wm. Endicott, Jr., 
Joseph M. Day, Geo. B. Blake, Elizur Wright, 
Edward S. Philbrick, M. P. Kennard, John 8. 
Farlow, Wm. I. Bowditch, George M. Barnard, 
T. Quincy Browne, R. M. Morse, Jr., Waldo 
Migginson, W. S. Robinson, Joseph S. Ropes, 
Charles H. Drew, Geo. J. Fisher, Charles H. 
Fiske, Charles G. Davis of Plymouth, F. B. 
Sanborn of Springfield, D. H. Plumb of West- 
field, Geo. W. Campbell, Thomas G. Carson. 
John M. Brewster, Robert Pomeroy and Edwin 
F. Sandys of Pittsfield—twenty-seven in all. 
They say they have observed with pleasure 
that the call for Cincinnati sets forth every 
principle for which the Republican party has 
contended, and inyites only those who have sus- 
tained, and who pledge themselves by no act or 
word to endanger, the vital principles of the 
Republican party, and who are in earnest in de- 
manding reforms which no Republican, faithful 
to those principles in their logical application, 
can fail to support. They believe that great 
reform in all departments of government, mu- 
nicipal, State and national, though imperatively 
demanded by public interests, can only be se- 
cured by consultation and agreement among 
those who realize its necessity, and that such a 
consultation as the one proposed will be pro- 
ductive of great good to the country. They 
therefore hope to see the convention largely at- 
tended by true Republicans from all parts of the 
country. 





Tue Cotorep Men 1n Convention.—The 
national colored men’s convention at New Or- 
leans took ground against the Cincinnati con- 
vention (by a vote of 27 to 13), and for the 
integrity of the Republican party. Frederick 
Douglass expressed the idea when he said :— 

We are more indebted to the federal govern- 
ment than to the States for what rights we have, 
and so we should support it. The party led by 
Trumbull and Schurz favors States’ rights, and 
in this party I have no confidence. But the Re- 
publican party must come up higher. Though 
General Grant is an honorable man, and one 


Ee Alpen I expect to vote, yet the Republican 


party has other leaders besides General Grant. 
There is now a man at Washington who repre- 
sents the future, and is a majority in himself— 
a man at whose feet Grant learns wisdom. 
That man is Charles Sumner. I know them 
both. They are great men; and Sumner is 
steady; he is no flickering light. For twenty- 
five years he has worked for the Republican 
party, and I hope I may cease forever if I cease 
to give all honor to Charles Sumner. 

On motion the house rose and gave three 
cheers for Charles Sumner, and Mr. Douglass 
concluded amid loud applause. This was fol- 
lowed by a resolution from Mr. Pinchback in 
the following words, which was adopted by ac- 
clamation :— 

Resolred, That the Hon. Charles Sumner, by 
his disinterested advocacy of our rights, and his 
consummate statesmanship in securing a recog- 
nition of those rights in the constitution of the 
United States, has endeared himself to the col- 
ored people of the nation, and until he himself 
announces his secession from the Republican 
party we shall hold him to be, as he has ever 
been, one of the purest and ablest members of 
our great party. 

The convention then recommended President 
Grant for renomination, and continued jubilant 
and harmonious throughout. 








easy as they should be in our State. I grant, 


of course, that in some individual cases this bill | 
might work beneticially—here-and-there a wife | 


might undoubtedly be enabled to cut herself 
finally loose from a tyrant or a sot without the 
delay which our present law imposes. But I 
cannot but think that in the long run woman 
would find it to be a two-edged sword, and as 
likely to cut one way as the other. 

Let us suppose, for instance, a husband tired 
of supporting his wife, in love with another 
woman, and desirous of a change. I presume 
we all agree that we should not legislate to fa- 
cilitate such a course. As the law now stands, 
it is somewhat difficult. If by adultery the 
man drives his wife to obtaining a divorce he 
cannot remarry. If by cruelty or the short 
method of withdrawing his support. he so drives 
her to a divorce, he may, it is true, be author- 
ized to marry again, but not in any event until 
the three years of nist have expired. Both of 
these obstacles to a change of wives, or of hus- 
bands, at will, this bill proposes to remove. 
Under its provisions either party may, in any 


SeENator SUMNER TO THE COLORED MEN OF 
| tHE Covytry.—Our senior Senator sent the 
| following admirable letter to the convention of 
| colored men in session at New Orleans the past 
week. His devotion to the principle of equality 
must surely soon be crowned with success :— 
Wasuinoton, April 7, 1872. 
My Dear Sir: Inreply to your inquiry, I 
make haste to say that. in my judgment, the 
colored convention should think more of prin- 
ciples than of men, except so far as men may 
stand for principles. Above all let them insist 
on the rights of their own much-abused and in- 
sulted people. It is absurd for anybodv to say 
that he ‘accepts the situation,” and then deny 
the equal rights of the colored man. If the 
‘‘situation” is accepted in good fai h_ it must be 
entirely, including not merely the abolition of 
slavery and the establishment of equal suffrage, 
but also all those other rights which are still de- 
nied and abridged. There must be complete 


ject at too great length just now, we desire to 


tions, agencies, or conveniences, created or 
regulated by law, there can be no discrimina- 
tion on account of color, but a black man shall 
be treated as a white man. 

In maintaining their rights, it will be proper 
for the convention to invoke the Declaration of 
Independence, so that its principles and prom- 
ises shall become a living reality, never to be 
questioned in any way, but recognized always 
as a guide of conduct, and a governing rule in 
the interpretation of the national constitution, 
being in the nature of a bill of rights preceding 
the constitution. It is not enough to proclaim 
liberty throughout the land unto all the inhabi- 
tants thereof. Equality must be proclaimed 
also, and as, since both are promised by the 
great declaration, which is a national act, and 
as from their nature they should be uniform 
throughout the country, both must be placed 
under the safeguard of national law. There 
can be but one liberty and one equality, the 
same in Boston and New Orleans, the same 
everywhere throughout the country. The col- 
ored people are not ungenerous, and, therefore, 
will incline to any measures of good wili and 
reconciliation; but I trust no excess of benevo- 
lence will make them consent to any postpone- 
ment of those equal rights which are now de- 
nied. The disabilities of colored people, loyal 
and long-suffering, should be removed before 
the disabilities of former rebels; or at least the 
two removals should go hand in hand. It only 
remains that I should say, ‘‘Stand firm!” The 
politicians will then know that you are in ear- 
nest, and will no longer be trifled with. Victo- 
ry will follow soon, and the good cause be 
secure forever. Meanwhile, accept my best 
wishes forthe convention, and believe me, dear 
Professor, faithfully yours, 

CHARLES SUMNER. 
To Prof. John M. Langston, Washington. 





Tue Lectcvre Season.—The first skirmish 
line of paragraphs in the newspapers in the in- 
terest of the ‘‘lecture-bureaus” has made its ap- 
pearance, to be followed, doubtless, in due sea- 
son, by the second and third, when the weight 
of the advancing force will be displayed in elabo- 
rate advertisements to bewilder the quiet looker- 
on, unless, indeed, he is already familiar with 
this studied regularity of the battle-field of the 
“bureaus.” But, dropping metaphor, the an- 
nouncement is not a heavy one. It is more 
marked by the absence of lecturers who are not 
at the command of the ‘“‘bureaus” than of those 
who are. This is a good sign. It shows, first, 
that many who have had a season or two of ‘‘bu- 
reau” management, have had enough of it, and, 
secondly, that a better list of speakers can be had 
outside of the speculators’ circle than within it. 
It indicates, also, that there is some apprehension 
that an abused public, represented by lecture 
managers, will soon refuse to engage any lec- 
turer who is too indifferent, or tactless, or defer- 
ential, or lazy, to respond to the really highly 
complimentary acknowledgment of his abilities 
expressed by an invitation, and who puts his duty 
into the the hands of a subsidized ‘‘agent” who 
has no interest in the case except to secure his 
own compensation. Itis time this whole system 
of middle-men between the lecturer and his con- 
stituents should end. It is a disgrace to the in- 
tellectual character of the entertainment that an 
invitee should turn over his correspondence to 
outsiders. We regard it as the highest compli- 
ment Mr. Emersor. through his long career has 
received that for forty years consecutively he 
was invited (and responded to the invitations in 
person) to lecture in Salem. Imagine, if one 
can, this continuity of compliment broken mid- 
way by a bureau-agent thrusting in his selfish 
“conditions” on which Mr. Emerson would next 
visit Salem! The bare suggestion is almost an 
insult to every fine soul who faithfully and dis- 
interestedly seeks to benefit his fellow-men by 
his best thought. Without elaborating this sub- 


say to lecture committees that we purpose pre- 
senting alist of acceptable and talented speakers 
for the next season who do not coinmit their cor- 
respondence to ‘‘bureaus”—who may be had at 
reasonable rates of compensation—and who will 
not suffer in comparison with any similar num- 
ber of lecturers that the most winning ‘‘bureau” 
can name as in its interest. In the meantime, 
we say—engage no lecturer who is farmed-out 
by a “bureau.” 





BRIEF NOTES. 

A good man has gone to his rest inthe death of 
David 8S. Tarr, of this city. He was long identified 
with the temperance reform, was an artisan of skill 
and thoroughness, and in all the transactions of life 

yas upright and just. 

Miss C. Alice Baker disclaims the authorship of the 
sweet little poem which we printed last week from 
the Woman’s Journal, addressed to Mrs. Howe in San- 
to Domingo. Could “C. A. B.” stand for Cyrus A. 
Bartol? Or, who else? 

The election of Hon. George S. Hillard as one of 
the Trustees of the Boston Public Library is most 
creditable to the City Council, and Mr. Hillard’s ac- 
ceptance of the position will add efliciency to the 
management of this popular institution. 

The good wishes of hundreds of friends in Massa- 
chusetts go with Gen. Hawley for success in his laud- 
able ambition to be Senator from Connecticut. No 
single manin that State has more ability or a bette: 
national record as a soldier and civilian. 

The directors, with a party of stockholders, of the 
projected Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn railroad. 
made an excursion in carriages, Wednesday, over the 
proposed line of the road from the docks of East Bos- 
ton to the heart of Lynn. The route was pronounced 
entirely feasible. 

“The Washingtonian Home” in this city, oneof the 
most successful and, we believe, the oldest hospital 
for inebriates in the country, is about to erect a sub- 
stantial and convenient building, at a cost of $75,000. 
The Home, with very little aid fromthe State, has 
proved one of the most useful of the benevolent in- 
stitutions of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Alexander H. Rice, in a vigorous letter, an- 
nounces his acceptance of the Presidency of the 
Grant Central Campaign Club. He says: “I accept 
the position which has been so kindly assigned me, 
and will do whatever lies in my power to render the 
campaign honorable and generous in its spirit, vigo- 
rous and decisive in its efforts, and successful in its 
results.” 

We lack space to give a detailed description of the 
fine display of pictures at the artists’ reception in 
Lawrence Hall, Wednesday evening, but the por- 
traits by Edgar Parker, the fruit from J. 8. Adam's 
pencil, the little gems of landscapes by Mrs. Henry 
and Mrs. E. L. Carpenter, and more ambitious efforts 
by N. T. Leganger (formerly N. T. Johnson), C. B. 
Russ, Geo. N. Cass and J. R. Key, excited general 
admiration. A great number of the lovers of art vis- 
ited the rooms during the evening. 

With the coliseum once finished and ready for occu- 
pancy, according to the design. Boston will nave 
achieved the greatest architectural feat ever produced 
by mechanical skill in any country. Engineers will 
come hundreds of miles to see the trusses of the 
building alone. Notwithstanding the large number 
of employes. there is no hurry, no confusion, every- 
thing is systematized and moves along as though it 
Was anevery-day purpose. Messrs. Sears & McNutt, 
the contractors, are quiet, but assiduous. 

Mr. Sumner, and all generous people, have reason 
to rejoice that caste prejudice is breaking in Boston! 
The Quincy House has entertained the Jubilee Sing- 
ers (colored) right along, as they have tarried in the 
city, admitting them to the common table, and treat- 
ing them precisely as other guests are treated. When 
we add that the landlord is a Democrat, he not only 
wins a manly name for himself but puts to shame 
many landlords, called Republican, who are not yet 
out of the wilderness of their own bondage. 

The 3106,000 to Amherst College has failed. When 
liberalized in its policy of admissions to its advan- 
tages, it will have even more friends than it has now. 
When the resolve was reached Col. Nutt of Natick , 
said that he proposed his vote forno further aid to in- 
stitutions which are not thrown open equally to both 
sexes. He was ashamed that twenty-three young 
women of this State are to-day seeking in New York, 
Ohio and Michigan the collegiate education which 
was refused them in Massachusetts. Col. Quincy of 
Boston (son of Josiah Quincy), and Dr. Breed of Lynn, 
an Amherst graduate, followed in a similar strain. 


Our readers interested in srt and artists will not 
fail to peruse Mr. Conway's interesting description of 
the imperfect vision of Turner, the great Euglish 
landsecape-painter, given this week. Dr. B. J. Jef- 
fries writes to the Adrertiser to say that ‘‘astigma- 











equality before the law, so that in all institu- 


tism” (of which Mr. C. speaks) is a congenital defect, 


and, until it can be found that Turner’s astigmatism 
was not congenital, he does not see how it explains his 
change of style. The little point mentioned of de- 
ciding the age at which an artist painted any special 
picture, by the lack of yellow in it, is explained by 
the fact that the crystalline lens in the human eye be- 
comes more yellow with increasing years. 

In speaking, last week, of the meeting called for 
Sunday evening in behalf of the ‘religious amend- 
ment” to the constitution, we mentioned as among 
the signatures that of James R. Osgood, Esq. Mr. 
Osgood promptly states that he 1s opposed to the 
movement, and that he signed the call with the un- 
derstanding that the meeting was to be for free dis- 
cussion; yet the managers put him before the public 
as one of their followers. This position of Mr. Os- 
good is in keeping with a whole life of independent 
action and liberal recognition of the equal standing 
before the law of all citizens. We should be pleased 
to add to the list of dissentients among the alleged 
signers to the call. 


A very pleasing wedding-festival was that given by 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. McNutt, at their hospitable resi- 
dence, 599 Tremont street, on Thursday evening last, 
on the occasion of the marriage of their eldest daugh- 
ter, Mary F., to Mr. Fred. H. Bond. <A large company 
of relatives and other acquaintances tendered their 
congratulations for the happiness of all interested in 
the joyous event, and music, flowers, chatty conver- 
sation and a bounteous repast, made the old feel young 
again, and the young wish such occasions might be 
frequent. It was a sensible and substantial reiinion, 
and all the guests went away happy that they had been 
there. Rey. Dr. Webb performed the nuptial cere- 
mony quite felicitously. The young couple, after a 
brief wedding-tour, will return for residence in Bos- 
ton. 

We hear that the Japanese embassy, when it leaves 
Washington, will proceed to Philadelphia to visit the 
mint; thento Auburn, N.Y., to pay its respects to Mr. 
Seward; thence to Buffalo, to callon Mr. Fillmore; 
then to Niagara, to look at the falls; returning east- 
ward, it will stop at Springfield, to visit the armory 
and observe the construction of fire-arms; arriving 
in Boston the week before the Jubilee, when the 
grand banquet will be given by our merchants. The 
embassy has accepted an invitation to be present at 
the musical festival. A gentleman recently in Wash- 
ington showed the members a photograph of the pro- 
posed coliseum, with a diagram of the interior, and 
gave them the numbers to be accommodated in the 
chorus, orchestra and auditorium, at all of which 
they marvelled greatly. 

Davenport, Iowa, mourns the loss of John L. Davies, 
one of the most active and public-spirited of its citi- 
zens. He was of Welch birth, and a thorough demo- 
crat. In his boyhood he abandoned the gold and sil- 
ver lace weaving trade, because his products were 
used by ‘a pampered aristocracy.” He became a 
carpenter, and emigrated to this country, and, build- 
ing a house in Louisiana, he learned to be an aboli- 
tionist. Consequently, he associated himself with the 
radical Republicans. He was the friend of the fugi- 
tive-slave, and a staunch defender of Kansas; he run 
up the American flag on his planing-mill at every vic- 
tory of the Union cause in the late war; he contrib- 
uted liberally to the soldiers, and looked after their 
families constantly; in a word, his principles made 
him the friend of every good cause. His loss causes 
one of the smartest of Western cities to feel as though 
it had met with a great calamity. 

Rev. Dr. Bartol preached a sermon on “newspa- 
pers,” last Sunday, in which he paid off that useful 
institution for misreporting extensive real-estate sales 
to his credit. He bought a place down in Essex 
county, paying therefore $4200; the “pestilent report- 
ers,” as Mr. Emerson Calls them, put it in at $42,000! 
That was enough to make a quiet, prudent man vexed; 
but something worse happened. A neighbor paid 
372,000 for an extensive estate, in which the worthy 
Dr. had not the slightest interest, yet he read at the 
breakfast table, the next morning, that he was the 
purchaser of this magnificent property! So, when he 
got upon the pavements, he was congratulated right 
and left upon his successful investments and his rap- 
idly accumulating means—which would be so conven- 
ient when he reached a ripe old age! The mild-man- 
aered theologian only wishes now the newspapers 
would detai! their smartest man to call upon his par- 
ishioners and friends and set this thing right—which 
is but a very reasonable request, to be sure. 


It was fifty years, last Monday, since the first elec- 
tion under the municipal charter of Boston was held. 
Che city then had a population of about 45,000, occu- 
pying some 4500'‘houses. There was no choice for 
Mayor, the votes for the different candidates being as 
follows: Josiah Quincy, 1736; Harrison Gray Otis, 
1384; Thos. L. Winthrop, 361; George Blake, 157; scat- 
tering, 62. At the second trial John Phillips was 
elected. He was the father of Wendell Phillips, and 
was aman of great diguity of deportment. He had 
long been President of the Senate of the State, which 
chair he filled td’general acceptance, and was taken 
as a compromisé candidate for mayor a3 between 
suclkmen as Quincy and Otis, whose adherents were 
aearly equal. Mr. Phillips, however, was not fitted 
forthe “pulling and hauling” which ever accompanies 
a city chief magistrate’s position, and he retired at 
the end of his year, when the great Quincy was cho- 
sen. Most of those who took part in the first city 
government are numbered with the dead. 

Since the late Major George L. Stearns exposed the 
very questionable method by which the New York 
Nation appropriated some $10,000 or $15,000 of his 
money, given for the establishment of a freedmen’s 
journal, to the building up of its own cynical and su- 
percilious concern, its managers have not held him 
in the highest esteem—as they ought not, when com- 
paring his business morality with their own. A late 
Atlantic had an account of John Brown’s raid in Vir- 
ginia, in which it was intimated that the arms given 
tor defense in Kansas was used by him in the former 
State. The Nation seeks to insinuate that this was 
with the sanction and connivance of Mr. Stearns, who 
wrote, it alleges, at the same time a letter to the Kan- 
sas committee disclaiming such a “disgraceful breach 
of trust”—thus indulging in virtual falsehood, or, at 
least, of a too slight respect for truth. Mr. F. P. 
Stearns, his son, in a letter to the Tribune, says this 
uleged letter is a pure fiction, for which credit is due 
to the Nation alone. ‘It is a fact imagined into exis- 
tence to serve & purpose—the purpose, to feed an an- 
tient grudge by defaming a good man, now in his 
graye. Toassail sepulchres, and write liar on the 
loors of tombs, should be no grateful task to a man 
of ordinary sensibility ;” but then. Mr. Stearns should 
remember, the Nation people are no such men. 





Business Notes. 

Dingley’s cigars are pronounced very superior by 
all smokers. 

Dr. Streeter’s voice-building is approved by all 
scientific and musical authorities. His summer term 
is soon to commence. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. remind book-buyers of the 
interest and favor with which Fields’s “Yesterdays 
with authors” has been received. 

Messrs. Brewer & Tileston have just issued new 
editions of Worcester’s Dictionary, and have fresh 
and strong endorsements from Senator Sumner and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Mr. Carlyle Petersilea very succinctly states the 
advantages of his system of musical instruction in 
his advertisement elsewhere. We commend it to all 
amateurs and parents, 

The new spring styles of Royal Wilton and best 
body Brussells carpetings, which Fowle, Torrey & Co. 
present to-day are very beautiful. They come in well 
in colors with nature’s garniture of the season. 

Messrs. Hollings & Co., 369 Washington street, 
show an elegant new assortment of cry stal and bronze 
chandeliers, brackets, statuettes, &c., &c¢.—gas fix- 
tures and ornaments of indefinite extent and taste. 


The boys are welcoming George A. Fenno’s poeti- 
cal effusions with peculiar satisfaction, for they be. 
token spring suits that will be a delight till they come 
toshredsand patches. Corner Washington and Beach 
streets. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard publish this week “God, 
Man.” by the author of “Credo;” “Creator and Crea- 
tion.” by Prof. Hickock; and call attention to the 
great success of the “American Girl Abroad”’—all 
books worth looking at and bearing away. 

With the mild and spring days of the present season 
nothing so befits a man as one of Bent & Bush’s 
“Gossamer” hats. It rejuvenates one as nature does 
the foliage, and makes him presentable in any com- 
pany and at any hour. They are very superior in 
manufacture. 

Those conscientious and skillful artists and dealers 
in boys’ clothing, George W. Carnes & Co., 45 Sum- 
mer street. are offering some grand bargains justnow. 
All parents who have boys to fit out will be pleased 
with their goods and methods of business upon the 
first call at their store. 

Oak Hall carries everything before it on the com- 
munists’ suits. Besides other purchases Messrs. Bim 
mons & Son took one thousand suits, which were en. 
tered at Montreal. and sold at auction, the other day, 
realizing handsome prices. They have now in store 
the fifth thousand of the goods, which they sell at $6 
the suit! 

Jordan, Marsh & Co., have removed their depart- 
ment of domestics from the first floor to their light 
and spacious front basement, which has been ex- 
pressly refitted for the purpose. This department 
has full lines of cottons, linens, flanr.els, lace cur- 
tains, cretonnes, prints, etc., and is now open to the 
inspection of all, 


A word is hardly needed in commendation of 
Messrs. Hewins & Hollis’s gentlemen's furnishing- 
goods establishment. It has become a necessary aid 
to every tastefully-dressing man. With new and 
spacious accommodations at 47 Temple place, and 
their spring goods largely and freshly imported, oné 
can now call upon them with the certainty of being 
well-pleased. 

The Hub Budget is the latest effort at pictorial and 
humorou3; newspaperdom, and it finds a warm wel 
come with the Boston public. The drawings are 
quite creditable, and the letter-press gently titillating. 
The cartoon of the first number disposes of the milk 
question very successfully. We hear that the subse- 
quent issues have many good things in store for the 
public. All the dealers have it. 

The multiplication of floral depots improves the 
public taste, and contributes to the pleasure and 
refinement of a whole community. Hence every new 
one is a positive advantage to proprietor and the pub- 
lic. None of recent years has.been started under 
more favorable auspices than that of Messrs. Calder 
and Otis, in the elegant Hotel Boylston building, cor- 
ner of Boylston and Tremont streets, which was 
opened on Wednesday evening last, in the presence 
of alarge and appreciative company of ladies and 
gentlemen. The Messrs. Calder and Otis have long 
been known to the Roxbury public as florists and 
seedsmen of rare taste and skill, and their new es- 
tablishment gives an earnest of what they will pre- 
sent for the delectation of their customers. A more 
convenient and attractive store can hardly be de- 
vised. We extend a cordial welcome to the new flo- 
rists of the Hotel Boylston. 





Dramatic Notes, 
THE “GLOBE.” 

Tom Taylor's play of “The Ticket of Leave Man,” 
was brought out for the first time at this theater on 
Monday last. In many respects the performance of 
the piece with its present cast is the most interesting 
representation the play has had here. Mr. Florence's 
“Bob Brierly” is an original and delicately-finished 
characterization, His earlier scenes are marked by 
a rugged simplicity and an honest naturalness in 
which no traces of artifice are apparent, and his act- 
ing inthe later reaches a point of refined intensity 
that is vividly impressive in its repressed power and 
pathos. In dress and make-up Mr. Florence exer- 
cises almost unexceptionable taste, although a single 
criticism might be justly rested on his fresh counte- 
nance and immaculate costume, in the first scene, 
where he is supposed to be suffering from the influ- 
ences of a two-weeks’spree. Mrs. Florence, as **Em- 
ily St. Evremond,” gives a highly-flavored, humorous 
sketch of this unique character which is irresistibly 
amusing from its extravagance. Opportunity is of- 
fered for the lady to display several of her superb 
costumes, which she uses with every advantage. Mr. 
Mackay again exhibited his remarkable skill as a 
characte1-actor in “Melter Moss.” In some respects 
the impersonation, as an artistic effort, deserves to 
rank with this actor’s most popular characterization 
here—‘‘Maclean” in ‘Eileen Oge,” as the part is 
as not as well written in Taylor’s play as in the Irish 
piece, and the success of the rendering is in greater 
proportion due to the actor’s genius in interpretation. 
Mr. Raymond made a hit as “Green Jones.” His 
acting was humorous in effect and suggestiveness, 
and the airy self-confidence of the character was 
never sacrificed to burlesque point-making. Mr 
Sheridan gave the best representation of “Hawk- 
shaw” our stage has witnessed; and Mr. Daly met 
with similar success in “Jem Dalton.” Mr. Fuller 
and Mr. Holmes filled “Mr. Gibson” and “Maltby” 
with acceptance. Mrs. Barry invested “May Ed- 
wards” with earnest devetion, grace and sweetness. 
Miss Gilman was takingly saucy and animated as 
“Sam.” Mrs. Hind was, ina popular sense, gratify- 
ing as “Mrs. Willoughby,” but sacrificed naturalness 
to effect in her business. The play has been elabo- 
rately mounted. The scenes of * Bellevue Gardens,” 
with its illuminated trellises, vistas of flowing foun- 
tains, and arches of evergreens and flowers, and of 
the “Bridgewater Arms,” with its quaint entrance, 
and the complete furnishings of the well-appointed 
subterranean drinking-hall, were especially brilliant 
and effective. The attic-scene of “May Edwards’ 
Lodgings” was also most complete and faithful in its 
details. The performances have been received with 
even more than the old-time enthusiasm by large au- 
diences. The sudden appearance of “Hawkshaw” in 
the first scene of the last act is not one whit less 
thrilling, although expected, than of yore, and com- 
pels an inartistic encore at every representation. 

Two performances of the “Ticket of Leave Man” 
will be given to-day. 

The success of the “Ticket of Leave Man” would 
warrant its continuance for sometime tocome. Other 
arrangements, however, limit its representations to a 
few more nights of next week. “Dombey & Son,” 
with Mr. Florence in his celebrated impersonation of 
“Capt. Cuttle,” and Mrs. Florence as ‘Susan Nipper,” 
will follow. “The Colleen Bawn” will also be pro- 
duced during the engagement of the Florences with 
a strong cast and brilliant scenic effects. 

THE “BOSTON.” 

Mr. Byron has continued his performances in 
“Across the Continent” to remunerative audiences 
during the week. For widely different reasons, vari- 
ous classes of amusement patrons take an interest in 
this entertainment, which is of practical advantage to 
the enterprising young gentleman who exhibits his 
wonderful powers of smiling as the irrepressible hero, 
The last representations of this comprehensively- 
named dramatic production will take place this after- 
noon and evening. 

An event of rare interest will be the reiippearance 
of Mrs. John Wood, who is nearly identified with the 
palmy days of the “Boston” under Mr. Barry’s 
management. In a line of dashing comedy parts, 
as “Ariel,” “Puck,” ‘“Fortunio,” and other char- 
acters, she established herself as a great favorite 
here at that time. The lady will now devote her tal- 
ents exclusively to that class of burlesque of which 
she was almost the original lady representative on the 
American stage. Her engagementis limited to one 
week only. Her opening piece will be John Brougham’s 
reconstructed burlesque ‘Pocahontas,’ which will 
be played under the title of **La Belle Sauvage.” The 
principal characters Will be cast as follows: ‘Poca- 
ontas,” Mrs. John Wood; **Cross as can be,” Mr. Harry 
Cox; “Pooteepet,” Miss Emily Weston; **Powhatan,” 
Mr. H.S. Murdoch; “Rolfe,” Mr. A.W. Young; Capt. 
Smith,” Mr. G. W. Anson; “Opodildoc,’’? Mr. Julian 
Crosse. The engagement begins on Monday next. 

THE “ST. JAMES.” 

“Rip Van Winkle” has been too frequently played 
by Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Hackett, and other let ser lights, 
within the past five years in this city, to claim atten- 
tion as anovelty. A somewhat different version from 
any other hitherto played has been performed by Mr. 
Robert McWade during this week. The actor, prob- 
ably, does not deny having appropriated a great deal 
of Mr. Jefferson’s thunder in his building-up of his 
impersonation; for its impress is decidedly that of a 
symmetrical piece of histrionic patch-work. Posses- 
sing natural adaptibility in voice and person as an 
imitator of Mr. Jefferson, he has faithfully copied that 
artist’s creation. The result is a nice, pleasing por- 
traiture, bearing, perhaps, no more absolute resem- 
blance in fine points to the original than does a copy 
of a Raphael or a Guido to the original painting in 
those subtle features that no mimetic art can re- 
produce; but still, superficially, a copy, and not be- 
yond that in depth as an artistic production. To 
quite a proportion of the theater-going public “Rip 
Van Winkle” is still sufficiently unhackneyed to be 
attractive, and Mr. McWade has shown tact in cater” 
ing to this class. The introduction of the dog, 
“Schneider.” also tickles the popular fancy for the 
realistic, : though the skeleton business in the third 
act is manifestly absurd. Mr. McWade has been en- 
thusiastically received by good audiences, and has 
been creditably supported by Miss Waite. Mr. Hight, 
and the company. “Rip Van Winkle” to be played at 
at the matinee this afternoon and in the evening, has 
proved so attractive that Mr. MeWade will continue 
his representations during the coming week. 





Spring-Time Notes. 
AT GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW AND KNIGHT'S. 

The new building that has been so long in process 
of erection at No. 45 Washington strect, is now com- 
pleted and occupied. Planned and constructed ex- 
pressly for the firm who occupy it, nothing in the 
city can surpass it in convenience, adaptation and 
completeness. The edifice has a frontage of forty- 
two feet, increased in width to sixty feet at the rear. 
The depth is one hundred and fifty feet. In the 
center is a spacious well by which light from the roof 
is introduced on every floor. A luxurious elevators 
constructed with special reference to indubitable safe- 
ty. carries the visitor to the upper floor. Here are 
displayed the finest and richest goods in the estab- 
lishment. Velvets, Axminsters and Wiltons, in single 
or double widths, and in every style now in vogue, 
are exhibited with plenty of space and light. Tle 
oak and fern patterns are specially noticeable. Many 
patterns peculiar to the firm are to be found. Atten- 
tion is given to supplying carpets for rooms furnished 
in a single color, blue, pink, &c. Also new coloring: 
in goods adapted to the present fancy for furniture 
in creton. Descending one flight of stairs we find on 
the fourth floor the bulk of the Brussels stock of the 
firm. These carpets are in all patterns, and such v9. 
riety is presented that it were difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, for any one intending to purchase to enter and 
g> away unsuited or without purchasing. The firm 
have now open the largest stock of carpetings to be 
found in the city. The old-fashioned Persian carpet- 
ings are also here represented. On the third floor 
are the English Palatin, Kidderminster and three-ply 





arpets, The heavy Berlin-wool carpets, in stripes of 








brilliant and durable colors are very desirable for 
dining-rooms. The front part of this floor is devoted 


new and elegant patterns. The second floor forms 
the wholesale department. The first floor has a de- 
partment for retail of ingrain goods at the rear. 
Druggets, mats of every descriptions—Persian, Tur- 
key, velvet and bear and sheepskin-hassocks, and all 
the smaller wares of the carpet trade, are found near 
the entrance. Here also are the offices of the firm. 
desks for wholesale and retail bookkeepers, private 
counting-room, safe, &c. A dressing-roum for ladies 
is fitted up in the upper part of the building, as there 
is, now-a-days, in every first-class store. In the base- 
ment is a large stock of oil-cloths, entry mattings. 
hemp goods, &c.,and samples of straw mattings. 
which are chiefly stored elsewhere. The front of the 
basement is used as the shipping department. Here 
orders are filled, goods packed and sent off. Here. 
too, stock is received and opened. The freight eleva- 
tor ascends from this department bearing goods to 
and from all parts of the building. Opening from 
this room are the boiler and wheel-rooms for the 
steam-power of the establishment. A steam roller i: 
is soon to be put up for rolling the goods as they art 
unpacked. The desk of the entry clerk is here con- 
veniently located. Everything throughout the buiid- 
ing is admirable adapted to the facilities of the busi- 
ness—not only of the firm, but of their patrons, wh 
cannot fail to be accommodated at this elegant new 
building. 


AT R. H. AND G. WADLEIGH’S. 

The “opening” at Wadleighs’, 291 Washington 
street, took place on the middle days of the pres- 
ent week, on which oceasion they exhibited the lat- 
est modes of bonnets, hats, flowers, &c. The dis- 
play was very fine. Most of the bonnets have higl. 
crowns, and are exceedingly becoming and stylish. 
We noticed among them a white chip, trimmed with 
ribbon of scarabee color, with a ribbon cape ana 
trailing flowers to match. When on the head it ha: 
much the appearance of a French peasant-cap. One 
of undressed chip, called the Marie Stuart, turned uj} 
at the sides, trimmed with lilac ribbon and flowers— 
very stylish; a black-silk lace, trimmed with the 
same material and black ribbon, an ivy vine with 
white flowers tinted with yellow; a leghorn, with 
ribbons of Leghorn color and brown, a brown wing, 
white aigrette, feather to match the bonnet—ver) 
tasteful; a cuir color crimped crape, feather and rib- 
bon to match; a white chip with coronet front, with 
ribbons of turquoise blue and French pink, and « 
trailing grape-vine—very pronounced; a St. George. 
pink shade, trimmed with same material, and trail- 
ing grape-vine; a fine white English straw lined with 
green velvet, With trimmings of blue ribbon, black 
lace, salmon flowers and a vine of autumn leaves— 
very becoming and elegant; white-slik lace, trimmed 
with same material, long streamers tied in a loose 
knot behind, a green plaiting on the inside, flower: 
of white pinks and geranium leaves—very neat; i 
black spotted lace, with face trimmings of plains 
black lace, and outside flowers of salmon pink and 
peacock green. Among the hats were a French chip 
trimmed with black turquoise silk, long silk lace 
streamers, scarlet bows on the side, with black and 
white aigrette and jet pin—extremely stylish; a drab 
straw, trimmed with dark brown and pink ribbons. 
brown quills and aigrette; English straw with dark 
blue and light green trimmings, a peacock and black 
quill—very neat. Last, but not least, comes the 
“Dolly Varden.” It is of Leghorn, with broad brim 
faced with crepe de chéne, caught up jauntily at the 
sides with flowers on the left, and on the right a long 
brown feather arranged to fall gracefully over the 
back hair. The outside trimmings are a brown rib- 
bon and acluster of buds in front. Those who are 
having Dolly Varden dresses for seaside wear should 
surely obtain one of these hats, or their toilette will 
not be complete. The hats for misses and infants are 
extremely tasteful. One of rose pink crape with rib- 
bon of same shade and flowers; a white chip, trimmed 
with white gros grain ribbon and white wing; drat 
chip, with blue St. George, butterfly, and wings; an 
English straw with narrow white ribbon and daisies ; 
a bonnet of white silk and lace, trimmed with narrow 
white ribbon and blue forget-me-nots; a hat of fine 
white chip trimmed with pipings of blue, yellow ana 
white velvet, white ribbon, daisies and forget-me- 
nots. There was aJso a nice assortment of caps anc 
bonnets for elderly ladies, and a large assortment oj 
imported flowers, among which are some natura} 
grasses and flowers which are extremely beautiful. 
One surely must be difficult to please who cannot 
get suited at Wadleighs’; for, besides their tastefu; 
collection of goods, they have a polite and eflicient 
corps of attendants, who do all they can to please 
those who favor them with calls. 

AT KEMPTON, STEVHENSON AND CO.’S. 

The stock of dry goods of this firm comprises the 
customary departments of domestic and dress goods 
Of the latter there is a full assortment of the standarc 
fabrics, Empress cloths, Irish Poplins, &c.; a fine lot 
of Pongees of excellent quality; and the usual gray 
goods so much in favor of late years. These latte 
seem to appear this season in yet handsomer shade: 
and styles than ever before; and the variety of plain 
diagonal and striped serges is well worth attention 
The “Uniques” are, perhaps, the most taking new 
goods, consisting of a delicate silk and wool fabric 
containing the prevailing flne stripe in silvery silk 
and having at the edge a broad silk stripe or banc 
with a worsted fringe, which forms a pretty and per- 
fectly adapted trimming for the dress. The good: 
thus combine both web and trimming. Organdy mu-- 
lins also come this season with an edge and band fo; 
trimming with the same. Messrs. Kempton & Steph- 
enson have some modest and truly lovely patterns o 
Dolly Varden in cambrics; also heavy French cam- 
brics with a twilled stripe, giving them almost the 
substance of piqué, in choice patterns of sober color 
for the low price of fifty cents. The silk department 
is well stocked with the usual standard silks in black 
and the present beautiful colors. But specially no- 
ticeable are the silver grays, consisting of an almost 
imperceptible fine stripe or check. The same effect i 
found in a changeable blue, and the fine lines of black 
are seen striping the new shades of brown. Thx 
fa~hionable black and white stripes are also repre 
‘ented, and the styles of this prevailing fashion are 
remarkable for their good taste. In following thi: 
tancy, as well as the Dolly Varden, both of whic! 
threaten this season to become rather loud and “stun- 
ning,’ the firm shows nothing flaunting or gaudy 
In all departments of dress goods it exhibits marke« 
good taste and true elegance in choice of well blend 
ed colors and modest representations of the prevail 
ing fashions. On Tuesday next it holds its spring 
opening of suits, in which department of the busines: 
itis deservedly popular. Among the attractions 0: 
this opening are elegant black silks, the overskirt 
made with buttons down the middle of the bach 
breadth, elegant buttons and corresponding em- 
broidered button-holes for ornament only and never 
for use. Other suits made in two colors display thi: 
novelty in more marked manner. Hernanis, a mixture 
of the plain and striped goods, are fitted with silk 
vest, bows and sash in cherry, lilac, blue, &e¢. O 
silks in two colors a black and pink suit is one of the 
most striking; a trail skirt of pink silk is trimmed 
with a wide plaiting about three-quarters of a yard 
deep in front, and with narrow ruffles behind. The 
overdress is of black and pink striped silk, trimmed 
with plain pink silk revers on the back and shoul- 
ders. Black lace is used to finish off these trimmings. 
making a most elegant and complete appearance. A 
similar suit is a silk with overdress of black and 
lemon stripe, to be worn with a black underskirt 
trimmed with the striped silk. Of the fashionable 
black and white silks there are several representa- 
tives. One suit—the most peculiar and elegant—ha+ 
a broad black silk plaited piece on the underskirt, se- 
cured with narrow bands of silvery silk, edged with 
black and white cluny lace, and ornamented with 
bows of the same between these bands. On the 
waist are revers trimming, of black, and the polo- 
naise is of black trimmed with the gray silk and 
black and white cluny lace. A little round cape com- 
pletes this rarely elegant and quite novel spring suit 
Another of these silvery gray silks is finished with 
blue silk and fringe. A plain band surrounds the 
overdress, while the underskirt has two flounces, the 
lower narrow and merely bound with blue silk, the 
upper fringed and looped with butterfly bows. A 
sash, and bow on the shoulder of blue silk, completes 
the elegance of this dress. It is one of the most 
tasty and complete suits to be found anywhere. The 
bows and sashes are made always of folded silk, giv 
ing a very rich and elegant appearance, and the work 
in these suits is always of the very be-t. A delicate. 
chargeable silk is trimmed in brown. A Spanish 
flounce, which gives the utmost grace, finishes the 
underskirt. The shell pattern of trimming is very 
effective on this dress, and the delicate fringe i- 
a perfect match. The cameo-colored silk serge, 
with black velvet, is very cool and pleasing. The 
Newport suit, with cherry satin stripe, isan elegant 
and perfectly new construction. Also the satin- 
striped tasso linens, one of which ist» be seen with 
green silk trimmings. An elegantly embroidered 
white piqué suit is very beautiful. also the trailing 
white muslin with its elaborate laces. There are 
striped Japanese silks, black, brown, and gray; a 
handsome black and maize Dolly Varden suit; a 
striped ashes-of-roses poplin; and another plain pop- 
lin of the same color, made up with brown silk, @ 
Spanish flounce in double box plaits, and the over- 
iress looped with a peplum stripe of brown silk. All 
manner of simpler robes than the above may also be 
seen in cheaper goods. For novelties there are little 
thibet head-dresses, daintily finished with lace or 
fringe, and of various colors; cashmere capes of new 


to tapestry carpets, both old styles and new, many of 


. gentive. 


cherry silk, to be worn under lace jackets. Indeed, 
to mention half the beauties of this opening would 
take far too much of our time and space. We can 
only say to others, go and see, for the best descrip- 
tion would be but poor substitute for the use of your 
own eyes. 





About-Town Notes. 
AMONG THE PICTURES. 

The Boston Athenzum presents its usual and stand< 
ard works with customary regularity, and each sea- 
son finds it the arena for exhibiting something new that 
is sure to be well worth the price of admission. Just 
now, one of its most striking pieces of canvas bears 
the name of the “Valley of the Grindelwald.” As & 
study of light and shade it is specially interesting and 
instructive. The gleam of sunlight across the valley 
is putin with great elaboration. and naturally excites 
ny observing mind to the study of how it is done. 
The coloring is peculiar and almost weird, consisting 
of a predominance of bluish-greens, while the rise of 
lofty mountains iu the background suggest a grane 
luer half concealed by haze. “The Top of Mount 
Mansfield” is a sweet bit of coloring. ‘‘Out for a 
Walk” has a grim and incemparable humor. There 
.3 special delicacy and beauty in the faces of the 
piece bearing the name the **Red Cross Knight.” The 
ittitudes and semi-human semi-brute expression of 
the dogs in LaCurée is exquisitely rendered. 

An engraving in a Washington-street window gives 
mea faint idea of the world-renowned picture by 
Cschaggeney Labourage. A picture so famed excites 
interest in any approximation to it. Peterson hag 
lere on exhibition several water-pieces. None of 
hem do his power full justice. The best is one of the 
simplest, a ship in full sail across a singularly lead- 
‘olored sea. Here also we see by Miss Osborne our 
lear old admiration, Sir Galahad, starting on his ques¢ 
with eyes that might see straight into heaven, but quite 
00 matter-of-fact a chin for such an enthusiast. We 
lon’t believe Sir Galahad ever wore an obtrusive chin, 
or shaved it! 


THE HOMEOPATHIC FAIR. 

The collections of valuable articles displayed for 
sale at Music and Horticultural Halls, this week, are 
inanything but homeopathic quantities. Music Hall 
3 handsomely decorated in folds of lace-coyered blue 
lrapery with which the front balconies is covered. 
Jpposite the platform, the motto of Homeopathy, 
*Similia Similibus Curantur,” encircled with a 
wreath of roses, forms a basis for the support of a 
ine “glory” of flags, while on either side appear the 
seals of the city and commonwealth. Beneath all, in 
vrominent letters, appears the motto, “With charity 
tor all, with malice toward none.” 
‘eached by an improvised double staircase leading 
rom the floor of the hall to its center, the front of 
which is covered with bunting and flags of different 
1ationalities. The tables on the sides of the hall are 
ranged in semi-circles enclosing each of the door- 
ways on the sides of the hall and divided into two ta- 
les. This arrangement is both novel and artistic, 
ind its effect upon the eye of the visitor is very pleas- 
ing. Wecan find space for no more than a glance at 
some of the most prominent articles in the hall. 

An elegant bronze clock on the Lynn table in the 
gallery is rare and remarkable. A splendid bronze 
on the platform represents Flora borne in the arms of 
Zephyr. A most wonderful and complete ¢oll-house, 
such a house as would be found only on Beacon Hill, 
is upon the platform. Its front, with aristocratic door 
ind large windows, catches the eye from the hall. 
its rear opens in two parts and displays the entire 
nterior with its tiny and incomparable furnishings. 
Among the noticeable larger articles in the hall are 
several very elegant easy chairs. A profusion of 
rich embroidery in worsteds or beads made up into 
screens, afghans, footstools, cushions, ete., is seen on 
‘very hand. Two Waltham watches have been pre- 
sented; also sewing machines, a safe from the Amer- 
can Steam Safe Co., and the renowned elegant medi- 
‘ine chest from Tiffany's (N. Y.) occupying a place of 
ippropriate honor ona handsome stand near the cen- 
ter of the hall. “Lillie, or Pink and White Tyranny,” 
3a beautiful doll who, with her belongings, has an 
ontire table for exhibition, accessory, however, to the 
fingham table. This young lady has an entire set of 
‘urniture, a grand Saratoga trunk, and a wardrobe 
hat must be the envy of every other doll in the hall, 
A handsome covered buggy from W.P. Sargent’s 
tands in the outside promenade, and is on raffle. 

Lower Horticultural Hall is devoted to the res- 
iurant requirements of the fair. There, also, Frou 
frou is on exhibition, the noted doll-lady who figure 
it the French Fair, and who alone is acknowledged to 
surpass even Miss Lillie and her “Pink and White Tyr- 
inny.” Inthe upper hall a graceful arrangement of 
ables gives a pleasing effect. The platform is devoted 
0 flowers, Which make an attractive exhibition. A 
‘hird doll-house—for there are two in Music Hall— ie 
1ere found. Also a piano and two mammoth shoes, 
‘ach the residence of the veritable old lady who 
ilways did live in that peculiar domicile. Each shoe 
sso very full of children that nobody could “know 
vhat to do.” But there is a marked difference in the 
tippearance of the maternal incumbents of said 
shoes; one being a sallow-faced, lifeless-looking 
sreat doll, in a motherly cap; the other, a real live 
ittle girl. The side-shows are numerous and enter- 
aining. ‘Both halls are stocked with an immense 
juantity of fine work, ornamental and useful, and cer- 
ainly all very beautiful. The goods on exhibition 
‘cannot fail, when sold, to net the enterprise about 
me hundred thousand dollars. 


THE SECOND RADICAL CLUB. 

It seems rather a pity that this organization, differ- 
ng in inherent character, if not noticeably in objects, 
rom the Radical Club, could not have afforded itself 
tnew name, instead of standing as mere shadow and 
1umber two of its predecessor. Though in some re- 
‘pects it may seem to have a better right to the name 
f the “Radical Club” than the original one, it is 
volish to dispute that matter, and there is a chance 
.o make for itself a yet better name, Perhaps it is 
vaiting to do so. 

On Friday evening last the Second Radical Club 
vas favored with an essay on “Sincerity” from Rey. 
Or. C. A. Bartol. It was a paper quite too long for us 
0 give it adequate representation, and as it is already 
ntype in full at the office of the Radical there is 
verhaps little need. It is replete with those bright, 
ceen, truly inspirational sentences for which Dr. Bar- 
ol is becoming so distinguished. A few of these, 
hough thrown together in desultory fashion, may 
xe welcome. 

Sin is no longer wild and flerce; it is ingenious, in- 
It is no longer a beast; it is a ring or a 
corner. When a man says he has thoughts it were 
sremature to publish, is he not unjust to the intellect 
f£the age? Many a man who would not commit 
heft or adultery is totally unconscientious regard- 
ng intellectual honesty. Too much culture robs us 
of our native sincerity. We have among us a large 
‘lass of the over-cultivated. Such minds are palimp- 
sests Where one writing obscures another. The man 
vho consigns Unitarians and Universalists to hell-dre 
rom the pulpit, yet hails them with friendly greeting 
ts he meets them in daily life, is insincere. He is an 
»perator in ecclesiastical stocks. That is doubtful 
aise that says of one, He never spoke ill of any 
me. Suchreticence is no proof of love. Love is not, 
such a fool. It discriminates. The dews and rair 
ff heaven may fall alike on all lands, but it is th 
temperature of the land that makes them a warm, res 
freshing bath, or bitter, biting frost and sleet. So 
loes not often our own temperature turn God's beau- 
‘iful rain to bitter snow and sleet? What but insin- 
‘erity eats out the integrity of the nation? Why the 
tread of investigation if there were not Uiat existing 
which cannot bear it? People fear sincerity as a de- 
stroyer; but it tears only to build; it is the only safe 
builder. The sincere son! has not only under tand- 
ing, but upperstanding. A once Unitarian, now Or- 
thodox, preacher, whom we will not name, and whom 
you must not try to guess, once said to me: ‘But for 
Christian teaching and immortality, I would have my 
jing; I would do as TI liked in all things.” Is such 
virtue sincere? Jesu3 in the Garden of Gethsemane 
cried, “O my God, why hast thou forsaken me!” Yet 
he remained steadfast. Though God seemed, at the 
noment, to have forsaken him, he had not forsaken 
God. The spider of our logic weaves a cobweb over 
the glass that God would shine through. No sect is 
sincere. Unitarianism, born a protest, became x pol- 
icy, and so declines. Would a little radical spice ins 
jure it? Would Parker’s “Ten Sermons” have de- 
molished it? Forbidden the pulpit, the reformer has 
yet the press to disseminate his teachings. The pul 
pit, the wooden box, is too sacred for his use; but not 
the printed sheet that sends his words of wisdom 
twice as far. An apparition is a phenomenon that 
breaks no known natural law. But when you tell ma 
of money conjured into a fish’s mouth, of loaves and 
fishes multiplied to feed a multitude, of water me 
wine, then you tell me God and nature lied. Ido not, 
as afriend once said, steer carefully clear of all such 
passages of scripture. I read them and I love them 
as myths, and as such imbued with both poetic beau- 
ty and some of our best truths. Let no one be 30 sate 
isfied with the surface of things as to miss the grand, 
incomprehensible mystery that lies underneath. Cre- 
ation is but God’s greatenigma. Sincerity is not that 
state which has ceased to wonder. There is more of 
reality in the imagination and in the mythical elemer§ 
than in sober prose. These catch and hold the subtle 
spirit of truth. Each sect thinks it has the last truth, 
It will die, if necessary, in that last ditch. But 
there is no last ditch. Why are we so indifferent 
tothe wonders of spiritualism’? Because they give 
us no higher, better, holier ideas of heaven than 
we now have. Materialism soars and leads us up- 
ward. Spiritualism reaches downward to touch 
and clasp the warm hands of humanity. Though 
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sincerity, be it remembered, must be ever a man’4 
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truth to his own light, not to ours, yet sincere 
no man truly is unless true to the light which, in less 
or greater degree, is ever common to us all. 

At the close of the reading a conversation was in- 
angurated by the president. The art of leading or 
guiding conversation is not one of Mr. Morse’s nu- 
merous talents, and on this occasion he had the mis- 
fortune to put an extinquisher on the flame of intellec- 
tual intercourse just as it was growing brilliant by 
undertaking to read a lengthy and obscure manu- 
script that he believed somehow pertained to the sub- 
ject. Itis not everything germain to the subject that 
should be introduced into a conversation, and not 
anything that is lengthy. This unhappy faux pas 
killed the evening as far as conversation was con- 
cerned, and left everybody rather disgusted. You 
see it was not a crime, ’twas a blunder! ergo, unpar- 
donable! 

But on Monday evening the Second Radical Club 
distinguished itself as it has not befure. A conver- 
sation on “God as Artist” called out much fine 
thought, and was remarkably entertaining. The 
meeting rejoiced in the presence of a beautifully di- 
versified company. The principal thought educed 
was hinted in the opening remarks, that of God as not 
a Being of completeness, agrand Fossil, but an Intel- 
ligence ever-growing, ever-developing and executing 
new thought. The origin of our idea of God was 
beautifully explained. The eager attitudes and en- 
raptured faces of the speakers as they talked were a 
delightful study. Some, however, who began with 
the usual holy reverence for the Being whom they 
considered, afterwards, in décrying what seemed a 
low and inadequate idea of God, at one time, dropped 
into adjectives that were hardly agreeable, even to 
radical ears. The naive sweetness with which it was 
essayed to demolish some wise logic on the reasona- 
bleness of the idea of a growing God, with the slightly 
irrelevant announcement, *But there was no begin- 
ning,” was perhaps one of the most delicious touches 
in the conversation. The meeting broke up at ten, 
after a season of finest intellectual enjoyment. It 
was resolved that, at these conversations, the time 
till quarter past eight should be devoted to social 
intercourse for the furtherance of mutual acquain- 
tance. Should such successful evenings continue the 
Second Radical Club will quite equal in interest the 
original. 





Personal Notes. 
Colonel Higginson writes that he is to be absent in 
Europe for a couple of months, leaving about the last 
of April, 


Mr. D. A. Wasson, whose health is somewhat im- 
paired, is ordered by his physician totravel. He goes 
s00n to Europe, where it was his intention to go a lit- 
tle later in the season. 


Hon. Henry Wilson, when in Farmington, N. H., dur- 
ing the late political campaign, gave one hundred dol- 
lars each to the Congregational and Freewill Baptist 
Sunday school libraries. 
the town. 


Father Stack, the recusant Catholic priest of Will- 
jamsport, Penn., who would not allow Bishop O’Hara 
to dispossess him of his church, has had the case before 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. It will be remem 
bered that Judge Gamble granted an injunction 
against the Bishop, to restrain him from interfering 
with Father Stack’s jurisdiction over his congregation. 
This decree of Judge Gamble was reversed, and his in- 
junction dissolved. The effect of this is to send the 
case back to the court of Lycoming county, where it 
can come up again in a different form. 


The Charlestown Chronicle is responsible for the fol- 
lowing pleasant bit of personal gossip :— 

Misjudged Infelicities.—The story has long gone the 
rounds “that once on a time” Dr. Howe being asked 
after his wife, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, replied, that he 
did not know where she was as he had not looked &t 
the morning papers. An inkling is obtained as to the 
manner in which such sayings get about, for, of course, 
no sensible person credits the implied sarcasm, when 
a conversation is heard like the following which took 
place between Mr. Livermore, who is not a myth as 
many people suppose, and a number of ladies each 
waiting for an interview with his busy wife :— 

Mr. L. to Mrs. L.—My dear, are you going home with 
me at half-past eleven ? 

Mrs. L.—No. I think not. 

Mr. L.—Wasn’t that the agreement ? 

Mrs. L.—No, sir! (And she then disappeared with ang 
other lady into privacy.) 

Mr. L.—Ladies, What do you think of a manthat has 
to come down in the cars in order to catch a few min- 
utes with his own wife ? 

The ladies looked very sympathetic and exclaimed 
that it was “dreadful.” 

Lady No. 1.—Does she sew the buttons on your shirts, 
Mr. Livermore ¢ 

Mr. L.—Well, she sees that they are put on. 

Ladies, in chorus—Oh! that’s just the same. 

Mr. I.—Ah, well; I suppose I must submit and go 
home. Will you please tell my wife if you see her 
again to-day that she lives in Melrose and has got a 
husband ? 

The ladies all laughingly promised to put in a good 
word for him if they saw the least indication that it 
was needed, and so he started off for the train, look- 
ing very unlike a discontented and neglected husband 





Sunday Services. 

MORGAN CHAPEL.—Revy. Henry Morgan repeats 
by request his lecture on “Humbug, Spirit Rappers,” 
&c..in Morgan Chapel, at 7 12. for those who could 
not gain admittance to Music Hall. 

SPIRITUALISM.—Mrs. Harpy holds public Se- 
ances for reception of spirit messages, 4 Concord 
square, every Sunday and Wednesday evenings. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Don’t buy that Refrigerator before you see the im- 
provement at STEVENS’s, 601 Washington street, 





Don'T MisTAKE—Cigars made of the late crop of 
Connecticut tobacco for genuine Havana. Procure 
your supply from the importers, and you will be 
suited. The finest grades are offered at the lowest 
prices by JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 

99 Washington street. 

In this age of fast things our people make no nice 
distinctions, but whether their occupation be walk- 
ing. riding, working, reading or eating. they do them 
all with a rush; consequently we are the most dys- 
peptic people in the world. As it is too late for us to 
remédy the cause in our own cases, the best thing to 
be done is to flad some way to change the effect, and 
this can be done by WHITE’S SPECIALTY, which from 
pure merit and virtue alone is fast overtaking, and 
bids fair to exceed, in its sale, all the old popular 
medicines of the day.—Congregaticaalist. 








A GREAT MYSTERY. 
Tn all the crowds upon the street, 
Two just alike we never meet; 
Though some resemblance we may see, 
Some difference there will always be; 
This fact will every one admit, 
While many think quite strange of it, 
Aud each one in the crowd agrees 
Tis one of life’s great mysteries; 
But ‘tis not strange when Boys need Clothes— 
Coats, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
That they should buy at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


___ MARRIAGES. - 





In this city. Isth inst.. by Rey. Dr. Webb, Mr. Fred. 
H. Bond to Miss Mary F., eldest daughter of John J. 
MeNutt. Esq. 








_ DEATHS. 


In this city, 15th inst.. Mrs. Catherine Wentworth, 
daughter of Susannah and the late John Vannevar. 47. 

In Greenwood, Mass., 10th inst.. Amy M. M. Re- 
mond, 12 years, 9 1-2 months. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 








HOM@OPATHIC HOSPITAL FAIR, 
NOW OPEN IN THE 
MUSIC HALL, BUMSTEAD HALT, AND 


HORTICULTURAL HALLS. 
MUSIC IN BOTH HALLS EVERY EVENING, 
Under charge of 
MR. P. S. GILMORE, 
Season Tickets $3; Single Admission 50 cts. 
ag Refreshment Room in Horticultural Hall. free 


to the Public. apr20 3 


Mr. Wilson is a native of 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
REMOVED TO 387 WASHINGTON ST., BosToN.—Siz 
per cent. Interest paid on Deposits remaining in Bank 
from April lst to October Ist, or from October Ist to 
April lst. All other deposits will draw interest at the 
rate of five per cent. for every full calendar month 
they remain in Bank. This is the only Savings Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they remain in bank. The Institution has a 
guarantee fund of $205,000, and a large surplus in ad- 
dition thereto. All deposits made before April Ist, 
| 1872, remaining until April Ist, 1873, will have a full 
year’s share of the extra dividends, then to be de- 
clared. tf febl 


WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE. 


Season Tickets. 








Until a diagram of seats in the Coliseum can be ex- 
hibited, applications for season tickets may be made 
in person or by letter to either of the members of the 
Executive Committee, whose addresses are as fol- 
lows :— 

EBEN D. JORDAN, (Jordan, Marsh & Co.) 

GEORGE H. DAVIS, (Hallett, Davis & Co.) 

OLIVER DITSON, (277 Washington St.) 

M. M. BALLOU, (Boston Daily Globe office.) 

LEWIS RICE, (American House.) 

JOSEPH H. CHADWICK (Boston Lead Co.) 

JOSEPH F. PAUL, (441 Tremont Street.) 

SAMUEL LITTLE (Rockland Bank, Highlands.) 

GARDNER WETHERBEE, (Revere House.) 

EDWARD SANDS, (Traders’ Bank.) 

CHARLES W. SLACK, (Commonwealth office.) 

M. F. DICKINSON, JR.. (12 Pemberton Square.) 

HENRY G. PARKER, (Saturday Evening Gazette. 
—ALSo— 

A. P. PECK, (Music Hall.) 





aa The price of Season Tickets, with reserved 
seats, has been fixed at FIFTY DOLLARS each, 
ransferable, and admitting one person to all Concerts 
to be given in the Coliseum from June lith to July 
tf mchl6 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS. 


‘th, inclusive. 








REAL LLAMA LACE JACKETS. 


A Magnificent Opening 


SS yo 


12,000 
REAL LLAMA LACE JACKETS, 


From $12 to $75 each! 


Probably the finest assortment of these goods ever 
opened in Boston, 


OUR OWN IMPORTATION, 


And purchasers pay but one profit from the actual 
manufacturers. 


—ALSO— 


REAL LACE PARASOL COVERS, 


: —AND— 
Black English Tread and Malta Laces, 


at prices much under all previous quotations, 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


MOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


apr20 It 





“BRILLIANT DISPLAY 


— OF — 


MILLINERY 


— AND — 


‘Trimmings. 


R. H. & 6, WADLEIGH 


Have opened the past week one of the best assort- 


ments of 
FRENCH MILLINERY 


— AND — 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


ever before offered to the public. Ladies will, if they 
examine this extensive stock, be sure to purchase 
from the well-selected assortment. 


291 Washington Street, 
apr20 It 


JACKSON 


HATTERS, 


59 TREMONT STREET, 








SOLE AGENTS FOR 
AMIDON & DUNLAP & CO.'S 


NEW YORK HATS. 


They also call particular attention to their own 
superb 


GOSSAMER HAT, 





ee | and other new designs for young men, of which they 


make a specialty, together with all the Latest Styles 
lof 


| Neglige Soft and Stiff Hats 
{ 
| (of which they are the originators). 

| CANES, SILK UMBRELLAS, KID GLOVES, HAT 
BRUSHES, etc. 


JACKSON & (60, 


59 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 3t 








COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


apreo 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


BY GRAVES & ELLIS, 
RICHARD PETERS; 











TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Boston. March 6, 1872. 
Ry authority of Chapter 8 of the Resolves of the 
present year, notice is hereby given to holders of 
Massachusetts War Loan Five-twenty Six per Cent. 
Currency Registered Bonds, issued under the provis- 
ions of Chapter 122 of the Acts of the year 1865, that 
he Treasurer is prepared to redeem all such bonds 


Or, Could He Forgive Him. 
A Glorious Book for Boys. By PERCY CURTIS, au- 
thor of “Amy Garnett.” 


Handsome lé6mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 


FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE, 


A Juvenile for Girls. 
Reprinted from the English. 
Handsome lémo. Illustrated. 
SEVENTH EDITION OF 


THE BOSTON BOY, 


READY TO-DAY. 





@1.25. 





ou presentation at this office, with interest to date of 
payment; and that the allowance of interest on the 
same Will cease on the first day of July. 1872, when the. 
five years after which they are redeemable will hav e 
expired on the whole issue. 

mch9 tjull CHAS, ADAMS, JR., Treasurer, 


The demand for this excellent Book for Boys con- 
tiawes unabated. 





*,° For Sale by all the Bookselier and Newsdealers, 
or sent by mail on receipt of price by the Publish rs. 
GRAVES ¢€ ELLIS, 


aprad-1t 20 Cernhill, Boston, 


LATEST MODES. 


KEMPTON, 
STEPHENSON 
& CO. 


ANNOUNCE THEIR 


OPENING 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


SUITS 


—For— 


TUESDAY, April 23. 


KEMPTON, STEPHENSON & CO,, 


234 Washington St. 234 


apr20 








LADIES! 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


HAVE RECEIVED THEIR 


Spring Assortment 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
KID GLOVES, 


A SPECIAL LOT OF 200 DOZENS, 
At $1.25 Per Pair. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


30 


apr20 


and 34 Winter Street. 


lt 








ELEGANT 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


The subscribers having added to their rich and va- 
ried stock of Metal Chandeliers a large and elegant 
assortment of 


CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


invite the attention of the public and assurethem that 
the Glass is unsurpassed in purity, and the designs, 
n variety and excellence, are fully equal to any ever 
exhibited in this city, and being the Boston agents we 
shall offer them at the manufacturer’s lowest prices. 


S. A. Stetson & Co., 


No. 173 Tremont Street, 
apr20 FACING BOSTON COMMON. 














WHAT IS SAID 


—OFr~— 


ECCE CELUM 


BY REV. E. F. BURR, D.D. 


{President Stearns of Amherst College.] 

“It is a GRAND production.” 
{[Rev. Horace Bushnell. D. pe 
“T have not been so much fascinated by any book 
for a long time—never by a book on that particular 
subject.” 7 
(Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D.] 
“A rare union of scientitic accuracy, eloquent dic- 
tion and rich devotional sentiment. It is attractive, 
instructive and edifying.” 
{The New Englander. } 
“A series of brilliant pen-photographs of the Won- 
ders of the Heavens, as a of God’s glorious handi- 
work. There is not a dry page in the volume, but 
much originality and vigor of style, and often the 
highest eloquence.” 
{Rev. Edwin Hall. D. D., President of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary. ]} 

“Have read it through with intense interest and de- 
light. Itis a worthy book on a mighty theme. I am 
sure it will be read with admiration and wonder long 
aiter the author shall have been gathered to his fa- 
thers.” 

(Rev. G. W. sasessan <7 D., President of Marietta 
ollege 

“Intensely interesting to all classes of readers.” 
(Hon. S. L. Selden, late Chief Justice of New York.]} 

A beautiful book. I admire it for the elegance or 
its style, as Well as for the lucid and able manner in 
which it presents the noblest of the sciences.” 

(Hon. C. H. Balsbangh of Pennsylvania. ] 

“It is certainly a wonderful little book. How the 
world shrinks into an atom as We follow the lofty 
soarings of the “Connecticut Pastor.” After contem- 
plating such grandeur we instinctively exclaim, 
*What is Man, that thou art mindful of him?” 

(Hours at Home.] 
“An eloquent and masterly production.” 
{Harper’s Monthly.] 

“By an imagination which is truly contagious the 
writer lifts us above the earth and causes us to wan- 
der for a time among the stars. Science is with him 
less astudy thana poem. The writer who can con- 
vert the Calculus into a fairy story, as Dr. Burr has 
done, may fairly hope that no theme can dwarf the 
solving power of his imagination. He makes no at- 
tempt to reconcile science and religion, but writes as 
with a charming ignorance that any one had ever been 
so absurdly irrational as to imagine that they were 
ever at variance.” 
One vol. 16mo. Tinted Paper. Price $1.25. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


PATER MUNDI, or, Modern Science testifying to 
the Heavenly Father. l2mo. oO 


AD FIDEM, or. Parish Evidences of the Bible. 
l2mo. 32. 


NOYES, HOLMES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
117 WASHINGTON STREET. 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER 


What works of permanent value and interest are be- 

ing most called for, and he will probably name 

DR. BARTOL'S RADICAL PROBLEMS. 
Price $2. This book is steadily increasing in public 
favor, and bids fair to win its author an enduring 
fame as a brilliant essayist. 

PROFESSOR PARSONS, THE INFINITE 
AND THE FINITE. Price$l. “Nobly devoted 
to the reverential plea for the necessity and the rea- 
sonableness of a religious faith to man.” 

MISS ROSSETTI’'S SHADOW OF DANTE. 
Price $2.50. “An indispensible companion volume 
to every reader of Dante.” 

FIGUIER'S TOMORROW OF DEATH. Price 
@1.75. ‘-Figuier provides for no damned, but he uses 
as heaven the hot quarters which the other theory 
used as hell.” says areviewer; to which statement 
may be added. “It is one of those things no fellow 
ean find out,” but any one may speculate about. 





apr20 lt 











Soldeverywhere. Mailed prepaid by the publishers, 





ROBERTS BROTHERS. 
ap20 BOSTO: 


CHANGE OF DEPARTMENT. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Finding it necessary for the accommodation and 
comfort of their customers to relieve the first 
floor of their retail establishment of the constant 
pressure heretofore made upon the various counters, 
to the annoyance of ladies and the obstruction of 
business, have removed their entire department of 


DOMESTICS 


TO THEIR 
LIGHT AND SPACIOUS 


Front Basement, 


which has been remodelled and refitted, with a view 
to the requirements of one of the largest branches of 
their business, in such a manner 4s Cannot fail to give 
satisfaction to the public. The department receives 
careful and constant attention, is at all times com- 
plete, and is in charge of competent and courteous 
persons. It embraces all that is desirable, new or 
possible to obtain in any market in 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


including full lines of 


COTTONS, 
LINENS OF ALL KINDS, 
FLANNELS, 
BLANKETS, 
EMBROIDERED COVERS, 
(For Table or Piano.) 
QUILTS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
CRETONNES, 
PATCHES, 


PRINTS, 
ETC., ETC: 


Casual purchasers, or parties contemplating the 
elaborate furnishing of a house, will appreciate at a 
glance the advantages of the change we have made in 
the added conveniences afforded for quick trade and 
for the cautious examination of goods. It is 


NEEDLESS TO SPECIFY OUR PRICES! 


@All are cordially invited to inspect our New Depart- 
ment, 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
apr20 It 








PER STEAMER 
“PALMYRA.” 


Large Invoices 


—OF— 


NEW SPRING STYLES 
ROYAL WILTON 


—AND— 


BEST BODY BRUSSELS. 


ALSO, LARGE STOCK OF 





Low Price Goods 
—OF— 


RELIABLE MAKES. 


FOWLE, TORREY & CO,, 


164 Washington Street. 
apr20 It 


LEE & SHEPARD 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 
By the Author of * Credo.” 
GOD-MAN: Search and Manifestation. 
12mo. Cloth. ¢1.50. 

A distinguished divine says of this book: “The 
matter and treatment show that the author has spared 
himself no labor in order that he might produce some- 
thing worthy of the subject and the times. Of all the 
treatises upon this grandest of all themes, this is the 
most comprehensive. No one else has worked up the 
same class of materials, or followed the same line of 
argument.” 








By the Author of ‘Rational Psychology.” 
CREATOR AND CREATION: or, The 
Knowledge of the Reason of God in his 
Works. By Prof. L. P. Hickock. D.D., LL. D. 
S8vo. Cloth. $2.75. 


The Great Success! 

AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. By Miss 
ADELINE TRAFTON. 1l2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.75. 

* Altogether it is the most entertaining book of the 
kind that has come to hand since Mark Twain gave 
the world the benefit of his ‘Innocents Abroad.’ ”— 
Hearth and Home. 


ax Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
apr20 It NEW YORK. 














CURTIS & COBB'S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED SPRING CATALOGUE 


Seeds, Trees, Plants, Bulbs, Garden Imple- 
ments and Cutlery. Lawn Mowers, Fertil- 
izers of all kinds, Park and Garden 
Statuary, Ornamental Iron Work, 
Rastic Work and Furniture, 
Wire Work, etc. 


Our endeavor and specialty is to furnish our cus- 
tomers with s of prime quality andtrue to name® 
always taking great care in their selection, and pur- 
chasing none but those grown from the very choicest 
stocks. No amateur or market-gardener should make 
their spring purchases of these articles without first 


sending for our carefully-prepared. comprehensive. 
priced Catalogue for 1872. inclosing two stamps to pay 
postage. Nursery and Plant Catalogues may 


also be had on application. 
CURTIS & COBB, 161 Tremont Street, 





apr20 DIRECTLY OrPposiTE BosTON Common, St 


GENTLEMEN! 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


HAS SAID 


“Buy a new hat. The secret of your looks 
Lies with the beaver, in Canadian brooks,” 


Which was never more true than to-day. In leaving 
off the heavy overcoat you should also put aside the 
last fall hat, and purchase one of 


BENT & BUSH’S 


SPRING STYLE 


Young Men’s 


GOSSAMERS. 


273 & 275 Washington St. 


ap120 It 


MR. JAMES T. FIELDS’S 
“YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS ” 


Is a most beautiful volume—a volume as gratifying to 
read as it is pleasing to look at. ... Mr. Fields has, 
by the preparation and publication of this beautiful 
volume, honorably and indelibly associated his name 
with the names 0) some of the master-spirits of the 
age.— Boston Traveller. 


4&@ Third Edition now ready. 








$2.50. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
apr20 


Sent, post-paid, on 


It 








CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS 


—AND— 


BRACKETS, 
BRONZE CHANDELIERS, 
BRACKETS AND LAMPS, 
FRENCH BRONZE STATUETTES 


FOR NEWELL LIGHTS. 


A COMPLETE SELECTION 


At Low Prices. 


R, HOLLINGS & C0,, 


369 Washington Street. 


apr20 tf 


DR. LOWELL MASON’S 
SONG GARDENS ! 


Have an immense sale. Each book complete in itself. 
but one naturally succeeds the other in a School 
Course. The books are 


PERFECT MINES OF VALUABLE MATERIALS 
FOR MUSIC TEACHERS. 


This SONG GARDEN (Song Garden Ist Book) is 
for the little ones. Here are Simple Elements, Easy 
Exercises, about 250 Tunes, many of them the yery 
sweetest. 


FLOWERS OF MELODY. 

The 2d SONG GARDEN. (Song Garden 2d Book.) 
Lowell Mason’s Celebrated Elements. 

250 Exercises and Rounds inthe *Practical Course.” 

175 Songs. 70 Sacred Tunes. Price, 80 cents. 


The 3d SONG GARDEN. (Song Garden 3d Book.) 
Resume of the Elements. Musical Catechism. Vocal 
Culture (with plates). 85 Exercises und Solfeggios. 
200 2, 3 and 4 part Songs and Glees. Price $1.00. 








Price 50 cents. 





The above Books sent, post-free, on receipt of re- 
tail prices. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
aprl3 2t 


GREAT BOOK SALES 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
H. A. BROWN & €0,’S 


BOOK SALES ABOUT HALF PRICE. 
Olose Finally the 20th April. 


Three days will be allowed beyond that date for 
orders by post, to afford every reasonable facility for 
selection to our patrons. On the 23d inst. the sale ol 


ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES, 
About Half Price, 


WILL POSITIVELY STOP, 


Other departments of our business claim our atten- 
tion. and we have already accomplished what we de- 
sired, in directing attention to our NEW STORE; in 
adding several thousands of ladies and gentlemen to 
the list of our patrons; in showing that our price- 
are never high; that we can and will sell the best 

roductionus, new. fresh and elegant, at all times. a> 
ow as any dealer in Boston, and maintain a superio! 
stock. We have also afforded our patrons the pleas- 
nreof voting Bibles to Pastors without cost, and in 
this closing sale 


Voting Libraries to Benefit Children. 


PRESENTATIONS 


End with this Third and Final Sale. 
Thanking the Public and the Press for their cordial 
support. we advise every one who wants beautiful 
Books for about half their market retail value to im- 
rove the time before our regular reasonable but 
higher prices are resumed. 


ILLUSTRATED 
VOLUMES OF SCENERY, 


Engraved in Line and Graphically Described. 


VOLUMES; ‘zr ‘GALLERIES, 








ART 
Line Engravings from vaintings by the great masters. 


QUARTO AND FOLIO BIBLES, 


Oxtoid and others, splendid Eng’s and Illustrations. 
STANDARD; “<> ‘VOLUMES, 
Suited for Libraries, all profusely and choicely illus’d 


WEDDINGS AND PRESENTS, 


Endless varieties, choice, from $1 to hundreds. 
; FOR 4 

BOOKS; tu: ‘YOUNG. 

Two thousand selected yarieties, illus’d. 10c to $10. 


About Half Price. 
EVERY VOLUME IS SELECT STOCK. 


UPWARDS OF FIVE THOUSAND VARIETIES. 

FRESH BOUND. ELEGANT, PERFECT BOOKs, 
which aloe comparison, and are unrivalled. 
Offered at retail at about half prices until above date. 
No farther li-t of Example Prices will be 
Any advertised in lists previous may be ha 
tised price till April 20. 


H. A. BROWN & CO,, 


Tremont Street 
FACING BOSTON COMMON. 


b pope og 
at adver- 





dd 
aprl3 


TREMONT HOUSE RESTAURANT 


The proprietors of the Tremont House direct public 
attention to the Café connected with it. Entrance 
both on Tremont and Beacon streets. 

It is an attractive and favorite resort for ladies. gen- 
tlemen and families, and its cuisine is acknowledged 
to be the best in the city. 

Its patrons are served from an early hour in the 
morning until midnight. 











WETHERBEE, CHAPIN & CO. 
mech? tf 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 





That our patrons may have 


The Best Stock of 


CARPETS 


To select from, we have this day put in store 500 
PIECES. newest designs English 


WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, 
BERLINS, 
TAPESTRIES, &C., 


Being FRESH GOODS of our own Importation, 
direct from England. 

Having the LIGHTEST and LARGEST WARE- 
ROOMS in{the city, customers can see exactly how a 
Carpet will look, while our 


PASSENGER ELEVATOR 


Will save the fatigue of climbing stairs. 
We shall be happy to show our new store, whether 
parties wish to purchase carpets or not. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


43 and 45 Washington St., 
BOSTON. at 


ELEGANCE AND CHEAPNESS ! 


SOUTH-END 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


aprl3 








Sidney Squires & Co. 


respectfully announce that having completed the en- 
largement of their premises, 


571 Washington Street, 


(A few doors above Eliot street, and opposite the 
Odd-Fellows’ Hall,) 

And having placed therein a passenger elevator for 

the accommodation of visitors, they are prepared to 

show a line of 


NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS, 


not surpassed in quality or reasonableness of price 
by any similar establishment in Boston. 

Houses, Halls, &¢., furnished en suite at short 
notice, 

Old goods re-upholstered with neatness to conform 
to new or old buildings. 


571 Washington Street. 


Sidney Squires & Co 


e 
apr6é tf 





ee LAE SA TTS 5 aI 


STERLING SILVER 


—AND— 


ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 


MADE BY THE 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO. 


We are now receiving the novel and artistic de- 
signs of the season from this COMPANY, in Articles 
appropriate for 


WEDDING AND OTHER GIFTS, 


COMPRISING 


DINING, DESSERT AND TEA-SETS, 


WITH A LARGE VARIETY OF 


SPOONS, FORKS AND FANCY ARTICLES. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 


331 Washington Street, 


CORNER WEST STREET. 
mch30 


4t 





PRIVATE COMPETITIVE SALE 


—oFr— 


Fine Oil Paintings. 


Messrs. Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes, 


127 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, 


Recognizing the serious objections which many per- 
sons, especially Ladies. have to the excitement and 
publicity of the Auction Room, and in order to afford 
their patrons an opportunity of purchasing pictures 
bya 


PRIVATE COMPETITIVE SALE, 


which will enable buyers to secure all the benefits of 
a Public Auction without being subjected to its 
crowd and annoyance. have determined to offer a 
large collection of FINE OIL PAINTINGS, by 
distinguished Foreign and American Artists, to the 
highest bidders on the following terms, to wit: 

The pictures will be Catalogued, and on Public Ex- 
hibition at their Gallery. No. 127 Tremont street, 
Boston, from Saturday. April 13. until Saturday, 
April 27, 1872, during which time bids will be received 
and recorded in a book, which Will be open to the in- 
spection of all bidders. At the end of the specified 
time, any picture on which any bid has been accepted 
will be sold without reserve to the highest recorded 
bidder, who will be notified of his success by mail or 
otherwise. 

Pictures purchased at this sale will be delivered in 
the city free of charge. 2t Apr. 13. 








TASTE AND ECONOMY ! 


Hewins & Hollis, 
Gentlemen's Furnishing-Goods 
OUTFITTERS, 


| Respectfully inform the public that, having removed 
to their 


NEW AND COMMODIOUS SALESROOMS, 
47 Temple Place, 


| and having received their SPRING ASSORTMENTS 
of Gentlemen’s goods, in every line of Furnishing, 
they are prepared to give 





Superior Bargains 


to all buyers. 
dially invited. 


A visit to their new apartments is cor- 
4t apri2 








ESIRABLE ROOMs.—Three very desir- 
able furnished rooms to let at No. 673 Shawmut 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 


Mr. ARTHUR CHENEY.....- ineece «+eeeePROPRIETOR. 
Mr. W. R. FLOYD....... isabaaeios cotesecwe MANAGER. 


Farewell Engagement of 
MR. AND MRS. W. J. FLORENCE, 
Who will appear this 
(SATURDAY,) APRIL 20, 1872. 
AFTEROON at 2, and EVENING at 7.30, 
in Tom Taylor’s celebrated Morab Picture of the 


“ TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN,” 
‘ TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN,” 


MR. FLORENCE MRS. FLORENCE 
as as 
Bos BRIERLY EMILY ST. EVREMOND, 








Monpay EVENING—TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN. 


BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. BOOTH........ aecoseve Lessee and Manager. 


This (SATURDAY) Afternoon and Evening, 
Last performances of 
MR. OLIVER DOUD BYRON, 
and of the Drama 
‘“ ACROSS THE CONTINENT.” 


MONDAY, April 22— Engagement for one week only 


MRS. JOHN WOOD, 


The Eminent Comedienne, 

who will appear on MONDAY EVENING in John 
Brougham’s reconstructed Burlesque of 

LA BELLE SAUVAGE, 
Supported by Messrs. H. S. Murdock, Henry Cox, A. 
W. Young, G. W. Anson, Julian Crogse, Miss Emily 
Weston, and membéts Of the St. James (London) Com- 
edy Company. ee 

Doors open at 1.30 and 7. Beging at 2 and 7.30. 


ST. JAMES. 


WE: ER: LANGE cst Sacks eke kigecteseceae «see Lessee, 








MATINEE TO-DAY 2 P. M., EVENING 7-30. 
ROBERT McWADE 
as 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 


Due notice will be given of the appearance of 


JOE MURPHY 


The celebrated 
IRISH-DUTCH COMEDIAN. 


AIMEE IS COMING, 





LAST WEEK. 


HOMEOPATHIC FAIR 


CLOSES ON SATURDAY April, 27th. 


Fity cents admission— 
To all the Halls, for the Day and Evening, 


or while the ticket is dated. 





CARLYLE PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL. 


This institution offers to those wishing to acquire a 
MUSICAL EDUCATION advantages unequalled by any 
Conservatory or Music School in the world. Itis 


‘| conducted on an entirely new and ORIGINAL METHOD, 


which will advance pupils toa higher degree of per- 
fection, With LESS TIME AND LABOR, than any plan 
of instruction heretofore employed. 
Every department, Vocal and Instrumental, is in 
charge of thoroughly competent teachers, and all of 
the pupils are under the direct personal supervision of 
Mr. PETERSILEA. All branches are taught at VERY 
MODERATE TERMS, the rates of tuition for beginners 
on the Pianoforte being especially low. The PETFR 
SILEA SYSTEM for the Pianoforte, by which such 
phenomenal results have been attained, will be exclu- 
sicely taught in this school. 
Summer term opens April 25. 
A descriptive circular, containing full particulars, 
will be sent free to any one. Application can be 
made at aJl times to 
CARLYLE PITERSILIA, Director, 
238 Washington St., Boston. 


2t ap 13 





VOICE BUILDING. 


DR. H. R. STREETER'S 


Summer Term for Classes in Voice Building will 

COMMENCE APRIL 22. 
Applications will be received at 28 Temple place 
after Monday, April 5. 


Hours from 9to12 A. M.,and3to6P.M. 2tapri$ 





THE SUMMER TERM 


—OF THE— 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


BOSTON MUSIC ITIALL, 
WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, APRIL 22, 


FORTY INSTRUCTORS, the most eminent in the 
land. Rates of tuition lower, and free ac vantages 
greater and more numerous than at any other music 
school. Situations procured. 

Pupils received and assignea to classes on and after 
MONDAY, April 8. 

Send for Circulars, mailed free, to 


E. TOURJEE, Director. 


BOSTON 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


154 TREMONT STREET. 
Summer Term begins Monday, April 22. 
ag Only FOUR PUPILS in a Class. 29 
Evening Classes in Organ. Singing. Piano Reading 
at Sight, Theory and Harmony Classes, and daily 
Organ practice free to pupils. Circulars at the Music 

Stores. or apply to JULIUS EICHBERG, 
apr6 3t Director. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 


BY W. D. HOWELLS. 


apres 3t 











With numerous illustrations by Hoppin. Price $2.50. 


‘Basil and Isabel goon a wedding journey. That 
is almost all the plot there is. But upon this slender 
thread Mr. Howells has strung all his strange fancies 
and powerful descriptions; with this story, which is 
next to no story at all, he has made one of the richest 
of books.”—Hearth and Home. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
apr20 1 


Sent, post paid on 


FOR MAY. 
THE NURSERY, 
A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


Superbly Illustrated. 
Terms—@1 50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. Send stamp for a sample. 
Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


apr20 It 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 








CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. —_ 
Cit Soe bk 8 oF OR. 


Notice to Contractors. 








PROPOSALS FOR FURNISHING THE CITY OF BOSTON 
WITH EDGESTONES. 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of Su- 
perintendent of Streets, City Hall, Boston, until FRI- 
DAY, April 26, 1872. at 12 o’clock M., for supplying the 
City of Boston with Granite Edgestones during the 
year 1872. 

The stones to be seven inches in width on top, not 
less than six feet in length and eighteen inches in 
depth. To be hammered on top, also nine inches at 
each end and twoinches on back; to be straight-lined. 
without wind, and free from bunches or depressions. 

Proposals to state the price per lineal foot, delivered 
on such wharves in the City of Boston as may be des- 
ignated from time to time by the Superintendent of 
Streets. The stones to be in every respect satisfactory 
to the Committee on Paving ond the Superintendent 
of Streets. 

Proposals to be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Paving, and indorsed ‘Proposals for 


a ope ” 
he _ is reserved to reject any or all proposals, 
By order of the Committee on Paving. 

CHARLES HARRIS. 








Avenue, corner of Windsor street, Boston Highlands. 
aprl3 "st 


ap20-1¢ Superintendent of Streets, 

















THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 20, 1872. 








The Loves of John Wesley. 
SS ee 
A SUSCEPTIBLE FOUNDER OF A GREAT SECT. 


The story of Wesley’s love affairs, never giv- 
en 80 fairly and so fully as now by Mr. Luke 
Tyerman, in his ‘‘Life and Times of John Wes- 
ley,” forms a strange and most remarkable se- 
ries of episodes in his life. The first occur- 
rence was during his mission to Georgia, where 
he formed a deep attachment to a Miss Sophia 
Hopkey, niece of the chief-magistrate of the 
colony. The earlier biographies of Wesley 
represent the affair as involving a conspiracy 
on the part of the young lady and her friends 
against the reputation and even the virtue of 
the youthful ascetic—instructions having been 
given her (they say) to encourage him by all 
means, and even ‘‘to deny him nothing.” But 
so unlikely an account is now discredited, and 
is totally disclaimed by Mr. Tyerman. Certain 
it is that Wesley was deeply in love; certain, 
too, that he referred the case to his Moravian 
friends and advisers, who decided accordingly 
that he should proceed no further in the matter, 
and he is said to have acquiesced, saying, ‘“The 
will of the Lord be done.” However this may 
have been (and it seems doubtful whether he 
voluntarily gave up his attachment), the sequel 
is equally strange. For we find him a few 
months after publicly refusing the sacrament to 
this same lady (then married to a Mr. William- 
son) when she presented herself at the Lord’s 
table. The grounds of his refusal have never 
been cleared up; but it was largely in conse- 
quence of this behavior that he drew on himself 
the odium and persecution which drove him out 
of Georgia. 

For some years after this he persisted in his 
resolution of celibacy—a resolution which cer- 
tainly was most advisable for one who had em- 
braced a life of self-denial, labor and homeless- 
ness. In 1743, too, he published his ‘‘Thoughts 
on a Single Life,” extolling that state as the 
privilege, if not the duty, of all who were capa- 
ble of receiving it; and three years after, in a 
published hymn, which is clearly autobiographi- 
cal, expressed himself as follows :— 

‘‘T have no sharer of my heart 

To rob my Saviour of a part 

And desecrate the whole ; 
Only betrothed to Christ am I, 
And wait his coming from the sky 
To wed my happy soul.” 

It was, therefore, with great surprise, and not 
without some scandal, that in 1749 his friends 
heard that he was engaged to a Mrs. Grace Mur- 
ray, 8 young widow who had nursed him in a 
short illness, and who was actually accompany- 
ing him at that time in his ministerial travels 
through the country. This young woman had 
been brought up as a maid-servant, and was a 
person of small education, though of great at- 
tractions, and a fervent convert to Methodism. 
She was a person of singularly impulsive tem- 
perament, and, with an utter disregard of deli- 
cacy and honor, in the midst of her engage- 
ment to Wesley allowed herself to coquet also 
with one of his lay preachers, John Bennett; 
and for some months the most extraordinary al- 
ternations went on, her choice resting sometimes 
on one, sometimes on the other, of her lovers, 
with passionate assertions of her entire devoted- 
ness to each, and this with intervals occasionally 
of afew hours only. Charles Wesley, disgusted 
and indignant, strove to put an end to the scan- 
dal. His brother yielded, and met the lady to 
say farewell. He kissed her, and said, ‘‘Grace 
Murray, you have broken my heart.” A week 
or two after she was married to the inferior 
suitor. She and Wesley did not meet again for 
thirty-nine years. She long outlived her hus- 
band; and when in London she came to hear 
her son preach in Moorfields she met her ven- 
erable lover—lover still, apparently, for the in- 
terview is described as very affecting. Hence- 
forth they saw each other no more, and Wesley 
never again mentioned her name. Through long 
years Grace continued a couree of Christian use- 
fulness, and lived and died eminently respected. 
She lies in Chinly churchyard, in Derbyshire. 

Undeterred by his former experiences, in 1751 
Wesley again ventured upon an engagement 
which actually resulted in marriage. Now, too, 
the lady was a widow, a Mrs. Vazeille; her first 
husband having been a merchant who had left 
her a small independence. There was little in 
her to deserve the attachment of such a man, 
either in character or intellect. She, too, like 
Grace Murray, was of humble birth, and, like 
her, had been a maid-servant. Having during 
her widowhood joined herself to the Methodists, 
she was naturally pleased and flattered with the 
attentions of their renowned head. Charles 
Wesley again interposed; but this time in vain. 
It soon appeared how ill-advised a union had 
been contracted; and after a few years of 
wretched married life, marked on her part by 
outrageous ill-temper, jealousy, violence and 
even treachery, which her husband, on his side, 
bore with the patience of a Socrates, the lady 
one day took herself off and lived in a state of 
separation from him till her death. ‘‘Non eam 
religut ; non dimtst; non revocabo !” was the 
husband's apt and pardonable exclamation when 
he found her gone. She takes her place in the 
foremost rank of the bad wives of eminent men, 
worthy to be classed with the wedded compan- 
ions of Socrates, of Albert Durer, of George 
Herbert, or Richard Hooker; she was the most 
vicious vixen of them all. It may be imagined, 
without doing any injustice to him, that when 
his letters were stolen, interpolated and forged 
by his wife, for the purpose of injuring his char- 
acter, the grieving spirit of the old prophet may 
sometimes have said, ‘‘Grace Murray would not 
have done this.” At the same time we must, in 
justice, say that Wesley cannot be wholly exon- 
erated from blame; for, setting aside the ques- 
tion whether, after electing to marry, he was 
not bound to do more for the comtort of his 
wife, he certainly gave occasion to her jealous 
temper by his unwary conduct, and, most of all, 
by his unaccountable fondness for a certain Sa- 
rah Ryan, a quondam maid-servant, like the 
others; who, although she was the wife of three 
living husbands, 80 won the good opinion and 
confidence of Wesley by her ostentatious de- 
voutness that he actually appointed her matron 
of Kingswood school, where he necessarily paid 
frequent visits. No suspicion can really attach, 
of course, to the fair fame of one so pure and 
unblemished as Wesley; but it was difficult for 
a jealous wife to think so. And assuredly we 
must say of him, adopting a well-known phrase 
of Mr. Froude's, that ‘tin his relations with 
women he seemed to be under a fatal necessity 
of mistake.” 








MISCELLANY. 


Sonnet.— 


Let me not deem that I was made in vain, 
Or that my being was an accident 

Which fate, in working its sublime intent, 
Not wished to be, to hinder would not deign. 
Each drop uncounted in a storm of rain 
Hath its own mission, and is duly sent 

To its own leaf or blade, not idly spent 
‘Mid myriad dimples on the shipless main. 
The very shadow on an insect’s wing, 

For which the violet cared not while it stay'd, 
Yet felt the lighter for its vanishing, 
Proved that the sun was shining by its shade. 
Then can a drop of the eternal spring, 
Shadow of living lights, in vain be made ? 


— Hartley Coleridge. 


Be Cnkerrvut.—Emerson says: ‘Do not 
hang a dismal picture on your wall, and do not 
deal with sables and glooms in your conversa- 
tion.” Beecher follows with: **Away with these 
fellows who go howling through life, all the 
while passing for birds of paradise. He that 
cannot laugh and be gay should look well to 
himself. He should fast and pray until his face 
breaks forth into light.” Talmadge then takes 
up the strain: ‘Some people have an idea that 
they comfort the atHicted when they groan over 
them. Don't drive a hearse through a man’s 
soul. When you bind up a broken bone of the 
soul, and you want splints, do not make them 
of cast iron.” Atter such counsellings and ad- 
monitions, lay aside your long faces! 


A VioLet.— 
God does not send us strange flowers every 
year. 
When the spring winds blow in the pleasant 
places, 
The same dear things lift up the same fair faces— 
The violet is here. 
It all comes back—the odor, grace and hue; 
Each sweet relation of its life repeated. 
No blank is left, no looking-for is cheated. 
It is the thing we knew. 
So after the death-winter it must be 
God will not let strange light in the heavenly 
places ; 
The old love will look out from the old faces. 
Veilchen! I shall have thee! 


—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


Neatness 1x Dress.—The philosophy of ap- 
arances appears to be this. A man owes it to 
is self-respect to be welldressed. This obliga- 
tion devolves upon him also as part of his duty 


to others. So far as he is individually con- 
cerned he may be the wisest, wittiest, most es- 
timable of his race; but these qualities are not 
written all over him in capital letters, and there- 
fore unless he bears about his person visible 
credentials he places a barrier between himself 
and due consideration, and, it may be, legitimate 
chances of success. So far as the claims of 80; 
ciety go the case is yet stronger. It may be 
urged that in a free country a man has a right 
to make ducks and drakes of his own reputation 
and prospects, but assuredly he has no right to 
compromise those with whom he comes in contact 
—his relatives, his friends, or even business ac- 
quaintances. The shabby or slovenly man does 
this with callous indifference ; but it is an indi- 
cation of selfishness and an absence of all those 
finer instincts which go to make up the charms 
of superior natures. 


Rerormers at Dixner.—I attended a pro- 
tracted convention of reformers of a certain evil 
once, and had the pleasure of taking dinner with 
a table-full of them. It was one of those coun- 
try dinners accompanied with green tea. Every 
one disagreed with every one else, and you 
wouldn’t wonder at it if you had seen them. 
They were people with whom good food wouldn’t 
agree. George Thompson was expected at the 
convention, and I remember that there was al- 
most a cordiality in the talk about him until 
one sallow brother casually mentioned that 
George took snuff—when a chorus of depreca- 
tory groans went up from the table. One long- 
faced maiden in spectacles, with purple ribbons 
in her hair, who drank five cups of tea by my 
count, declared that she was perfectly disgusted, 
and didn’t want to hear him speak. In the 
course of the meal the talk ran upon the disci- 
pline of children, and how to administer pun- 
ishment. I was quite taken by the remark of a 
thin, dyspeptic man, who summed up the matter 
by growling out in a harsh, deep bass voice, 
‘Punish ’em in love!” It sounded as if he had 
said, ‘‘Shoot ’em on the spot.”— Warner’s ‘‘ Back 
Log Studies,” in Scribner. 


Aprit Day.— 

All day the low-hung clouds have dropt 
Their garnered fullness down; 

All day that soft, gray mist hath wrapt 
Hill, valley, grove and town. 

There has not been a sound to-day 
Tc break the calm of nature; 

Nor motion, I might almost say, 
Of life, or living creature ; 

Of waving bough, or warbling bird, 
Or cattle faintly lowing; 

I could have half believed I heard 
The leaves and blossoms growing. 

I stood to hear—I love it well— 
The rain’s continuous sound; 

Small drops, but thick and fast they fell, 
Down straight into the ground, 

For leafy thickness is not yet 
Earth’s naked breast to screen, 

Though every dripping branch is set 
With shoots of tender green. 

Sure, since I looked at early morn, 
Those honeysuckle buds 

Have swelled to double growth; that thorn 
Hath put forth larger studs. 

That lilach’s cleaving cones have burst, 
The milk-white flowers revealing; 

Even now, upon my senses first 
Methinks their sweets are stealing. 

The very earth, the steamy air, 
Is all with fragrance rife! 

And grace and beauty everywhere 
Are flushing into life. 

Down, down they come—those fruitful stores ! 
Those earth-rejoicing drops! 

A momentary deluge pours, 
Then thins, decreases, stops. 

And ere the dimples on the stream 
Have circled out of sizht, 

Lo! from the west a parting gleam 
Breaks forth of amber light. 


— From‘ The Widow's Tale,and Other Poems,” 


1822. 


Fun.—A Lazy Set :—Old Farmer Gruff was 
one morning tugging away with all his might 
and main at a barrel of apples, which he was 
endeavoring to get up the cellar-stairs, and call- 
ing at the top of his lungs for one of his boys 
to lend a helping hand, but in vain. When he 
had, after an infinite amount of sweating and 
tugging, accomplished the task, and just when 
they were not needed, of course, the ‘‘boys” 
made their appearance. ‘‘Where have you been, 
and what have you been about, I'd like to know, 
that you could not hear me call?” inquired the 
farmer in an angry tone, and addressing the 
eldest. ‘‘Out in the shop, settin’ the saw,” re- 
plied the youth. ‘‘And you, Dick?” ‘Out in 
the barn, settin’ the hen.” ‘And you, sir?” 
“Up in granny’s room, settin’ the clock.” ‘‘And 
you, young man?” ‘Up in the garret, settin’ 
thetrap.” ‘And now, Master Fred, where were 
you and what were you settin’?” asked the old 
farmer of his youngest progeny, the asperity of 
his temper being somewhat softened by this amus- 
ing category of answers; ‘‘come, let’s hear!” 
“Out on the door-step, settin’ still,” replied the 
young hopeful. 

The Insurance Agent.— 

’Twas a life insurance agent—one of the modern 
style, 

With brassy cheek, and fluent tongue, and ag- 
gravating smile— 

That persecuted Abner Brown, and eke inflamed 
his bile. 

This agent followed Abner like a sleuth-hound 
on the scent, 

And managed to encounter him wherever Abner 
went, 

Till Abner fell into a state of discontent. 


He used to corner Abner, and hang right on and 
bore, 

Until, in desperation, the disgusted Abner swore ; 
Then the calmly-smiling agent would Abner bore 
some more. 

In vain he strove that agent's visitation to void. 
And he realized that, if he would no longer be 
annoyed, 

That pestilential agent must be speedily de- 
stroyed. 


One day he followed Abner to his place of busi- 
ness, 

Remarking, ‘‘Now, you'd better take a policy, I 
guess :” 

Then Abner said one profane word, the oppo- 
site of ‘‘bless,” 


And held a loaded pistol midst that agent’s brist- 
«,_ling hair, 

And grimly told the agent if he ever anywhere 
Said ‘‘policy” to him again, he'd slay him then 
and there! 

“If that is so,” the agent said, ‘‘perhaps I'd bet- 
ter go; 

But, if you will permit me, I would just like to 
show 
Our new endowment policy, with rates extreme- 
ly low.” 

His ill-timed iteration sealed the zealous agent's 
fate, 

For Abner pulled the trigger and forever stopped 
his prate ; 

So that he annoyed nobody subsequently to 
that date. 

The jurors by such agents had frequently been 
tried, 

Hence their verdict was that Abner was com- 
pleteiy justified, 

By ‘“‘temporary sanity,” in this one’s homicide. 


Lorat Gratitupe.—In the cemetery of 
Nashville, Tenn., a stranger was seen planting 
a flower over a soldier's grave. When asked: 
‘‘Was your son buried there?” ‘‘No,” was the 
answer. ‘*Your son-in-law?” ‘*No.” ‘¢A broth- 
er?” “No.” “A relative?” ‘‘No.” After a 
moment's pause, the stranger laid down a small 
board, which he held in his and, and said: 
“Well, I will tell you. When the war broke 
out I was a farmer in Illinois. I wanted to en- 
list, but Iwas poor. I had a wife and seven 
children. I was drafted. I had no money to 
get a substitute, so I made up my mind that I 
must leave my poor, sickly wife and little chil- 
dren, and go and fight the enemy. After I had 
got all ready to goa young man whomI knew 
came to me and said: ‘You have a big family, 
which you cannot take care of: I will go for 
you.” He did go in my place, and in the battle 
of Chickamauga he was wounded and taken to 
the Nashville hospital. But, after a long sick- 
ness, he died and was buried here, and ever 
since I have wanted to come to Nashville and 
see his grave. So I saved up all the spare 
money I could, and yesterday I came on, and 
to-day I found my friend's grave.” With tears 
of gratitude running down his cheeks he took 
up the small board and pressed it down into the 
ground, in the place of a tombstone. Under 
the soldier's name were written only these 
words: **He died for me.” 


Tut Brewixe or Sona.— (By John G. 
Whittier. )— 
The fagots blazed, the caldron’s smoke 
Up through the green wood curled; 
‘Bring honey from from the hollow oak, 
Bring milky sap,” the brewers spoke, 
In the childhood of the world. 








And brewed they well or brewed they ill, 
The priests thrust in their rods, 

First tasted, and then drank their fill, 

And shouted, with one voice and will, 
“Behold the drink of gods!” 

They drank, and lo! in heart and brain 
A new, glad life began; : 

The gray of hair grew young again, 

The sick man laughed away his pain, 
The cripple leaped and ran. 

‘Drink, mortals, what the gods have sent, 
Forget your long annoy.” 

So sang the priests. From tent to tent 

The Soma’s sacred madness went, 
A storm of drunken joy. 

Then knew each wrapped inebriate 
A winged and glorious birth, 

Soared upward with strange joy elate, 

Beat, with dazed head, Varuna’s gate, 

And, sobered, sank to earth. 


The land with Soma’s praises rang; 
On Gihon’s banks of shade 

Its hymns the dusky maidens sang ; 

In joy of life or mortal pang 
All men to Soma prayed. 

The morning twilight of the race 
Sends down these matin psalms ; 

And still with wondering eyes we trace. 

The simple prayers to Soma’s grace, 
That Vedic verse embalms. 

As in that child-world’s early year, 
Each after age has striven 

By music, incense, vigils drear, 

And trance, to bring the skies more near, 
Or lift men up to heaven !— 


Some fever of the blood and brain, 
Some self-exalting spell, 

The scourger’s keen delight of pain, 
The dervish dance, the Orphic strain, 
The wild-haired Bacchant’s yell— 
The desert’s hair-grown hermit sunk 

The saner brute below; 
The naked Santon, hashish-drunk, 
The cloister madness of the monk, 
The fakir’s torture-show ! 


And yet the past comes round again, 
And new doth old fulfill ; 

In sensual transports, wild as vain, 

We brew, in many a Christian fane, 
The heathen Soma still! 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our foolish ways! 
Re-clothe us in our rightful mind, 
In purer lives thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise. 


In simple trust like theirs who heard 
Beside the Syrian sea 

The gracious calling of the Lord, 

Let us, like them, without a word, 
Rise up and follow thee. 


O Sabbath rest by Galilee! 
O calm of hills above, 
Where Jesus knelt to share with thee 
The silence of eternity 
Interpreted by love! 
With that deep hush subduing all 
Our words and works that drown 
The tender whisper of thy call, 
As noiseless let thy blessing fall 
As fell thy manna down. 


Drop thy still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease ; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of thy peace. 


Breathe through the heats of our desire 
Thy coolness and thy balm; 

Let sense be dumb; let flesh retire; 

Speak through the earthquake, wind and fire, 
O still, small voice of calm! 


—Atlantic. 


Open THE Liprakies.—The whole argument 
against the opening of the public libraries on 
Sundays can be put into a sentence. Itis an 
innovation on the side of liberality. And the 
whole priestly and ecclesiastical class is afraid 
of liberalism. They do not know what it will 
lead to. They fear that if this demand is com- 
plied with, it will be followed by others of a 
more dangerous character. They say, ‘If we 
open the gate to this plausible and well-dressed 
innovation there is no knowing what band of 
stragglers will crowd in.” They insist that the 
only safety against the indulgence and license 
which characterize a Parisian Sunday is to stol- 
idly resist every departure from the strictness 
of Puritanic observance. It 1s this fear of the 
possible and remote consequences of a measure 
that is generally admitted to be quite harmless 
in and of itself which leads to such stubborn 
resistance to it, and unites so many intelligent 
and estimable men in its opposition. 

But this fear is groundless. License does not 
ride down into the community through a library 
door. The innovation is not on the side of in- 
dulgence but of order. If other demands of a 
different character are made, let them be met 
on their merits; but to refuse to accede to a 
measure of great public utility, urged by law- 
respecting people, and in the interests of cul- 
ture and quiet and morality, because rowdies 
may hereafter demand the abolition of all Sun- 
day laws in order that they may riot in excess 
and dissipation, is absurd and childish. In fact 
we have already forsaken the strictness of an- 
cient Sabbath customs. The old Puritan Sab- 
bath has gone forever. No power on earth can 
ever revive its stern and somber terrors. The 
strictest American Sunday to-day ia a holiday 
in comparison with the frowning frigidity and 
cruel tortures of the Sabbath as it was observed 
a hundred and fifty years ago. And, on the 
whole, while the day has gained in attractive- 
ness, religion has gained in humanity, moral 
force and vital influence by the relaxation. 
Have we excesses, disturbances and riots on 
Sundays? Yes; but most of them are imported, 
and have no appreciable weight upon the ques- 
tion at issue. The men who disturb the peace, 
and fill the precious quiet of Sunday with row- 
dyism and drunken debauch do not ask to have 
libraries opened, and would not enter them if 
they were opened. They are interested in insti- 
tutions of another sort; and it is worthy of no- 
tice that the two classes who are most opposed 
to this innovation are the ecclesiastical conser- 
vatives and the saloon-keepers. The quick in- 
stincts of the latter tell them that the libraries 
will invite young men away from their dens of 
death. Many a young man now visits question- 
able resorts, goes with bad companions, hires a 
fast horse for the race-course, and drives Jehu- 
like to destruction, simply because no attractive 
place invites him to enter its pleasant walls, 
and offers him the ennobling companionship and 
literary aids he needs at the turning point of his 
career to save him to virtue and honor. 

Sunday is God’s day. So are all other days. 
The real question is, How to make this day, 
which long usage and sacred association have 
set apart for rest and worship, most serviceable 
to men and most productive of intelligence, hu- 
manity and piety? The ecclesiastical conser- 
vatives answer this question by pointing to 
the open and unfilled churches. But the fact 
stares them in the face, will they but open their 
eyes to see it, that half the Protestant popula- 
tion is outside of the churches and has no con- 
nection nor interest in them. From a variety 
of causes the churches have lost their influence 
over them. Admit that the church is the best 
place for the young men of our city to be on 
Sunday. But they do not go to church. A 
steadily-increasing number stay away altogether. 
Win them back if you can, say we to the ec- 
clesiastical conservatives. Interest them in 
your services if possible. We would go fur- 
ther than most churchmen in making the ser- 
vices of the church so interesting and attrac- 
tive and helpful to the young that they would 
be drawn to itin spite of themselves. There is 
no earthly reason but human stupidity why the 
church should not be as brilliant and fascinat- 
ing as the bar-room and billiard-saloon. For 
every dollar that Satan offers for a young man's 
soul, the agents of the Almighty should offer 
two or five. But here are the young men who 
will not go to church because it fails to interest 
them, but would go to a library were it open to 
them; and the question is, Is it better to guther 
them into beautiful libraries, and interest them 
in literature, and surround them with quiet and 
studious and aspiring companions, and bring 
them under the influence of great authors, than 
to leave them to run the gauntlet of tempta- 
tions in the streets? To this question Super- 
stition and Rum give one answer, and Religion 
gives another. And in the spirit of him who 
said the Sabbath was made for man, we advocate 
the opening of these rich and attractive resorts 
under proper restrictions on this hallowed day. 
There is no use in restricting religion to one set 
of agencies while irreligion and vice have a 
million. The ecclesiastieal machine may be the 
best there is; but it is insufficient for the pur- 
pose. So long as the countless arts and in- 
ventions of our times are working in other 
directions for other ends, whatever is calcu- 
lated to increase the intelligence, the morality, 


the good order of the community is a means | ; 
of grace, and should be seized upon andj guod location 


used by ~ friends of humanity and truth. 
ge- 
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PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
e import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
apr6-3m Factory AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS 








BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

K., P. & Co. are now prepared to draw bills and 
issue credits on ANDREWS & CO., 10 Place Ven- 
dome, Paris. mch2 


FULLER, DANA & FITZ, 
Importers and Commission Merchants, 
BOSTON..........110 North Street, 


TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, METALS, 
IRON, STEEL, ETC. 


Wrought Iron Beams, etc., for Buildings. 








Exclusive Boston Agents for the sale of Morris, 
Tasker & Co.’s Lap Welded Boiler Tubes. Patent 
Cold Rolled Shafting. The “Burden Best” Iron, Ten- 
sile Strength, 78,000 lbs. The Celebrated Bessemer 
Steel. Brown’s Original Concord Axles. 

4g RUSSIA SHEET IRON. SWEDISH, NOR- 
WAY, AND BEST ENGLISH IRON. 

FULLER, DANA & FITz'S Price List on application. 

mch23 3m 


FANCY FOWLS, EGGS ETC, 


JACOB GRAVES, 


READING, MASS., 
Office No. 26 North Market Street, Boston, 


Breeder and Dealer in Fancy Fowls of all the best 
varieties. And constantly on hand, Ground Bone, 
Ground Oyster Shells, Ground Beef and Pork Scraps, 
Scraps in Cakes, Wheat Screenings, and other kinds 
of Grain for Fowls. 

CARBOLIC POWDER for cleaning Coops and 
Bead Po off Vermin. 

Also for sale GRAVES’ INCUBATOR, and ARTI- 
FICIAL MOTHER, patented Dec. 27th, 1870, and took 
the First Premium at the great New York Poultry 
Show in 1870. Incubator can be seen in working order 
at 26 North Market Street, Boston. 

LI5sT AND’ PRICES OF EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
Partridge Cochin Eggs. per dozen $5.00 
Sulfs..... Cec cecescceveccceeccceeccceses a ee 3.00 
Red Leghorns.....c.cccccccccccccccces we ) 
Dark Brahmas . ol 3 
3 
3 








Light Brahmas, Pea Comb wears? 

DAVAS. ccccccccccccce Coesesoeee Pree rr 1 
Dominque Rose Com “6 3 
Black Red Game.....cccessccceceeees o “6 3.00 
And other varieties if wanted. No eggs duplicated. 
No eggs considered engaged unless the money ac- 
companies the order. All eae warranted from pure 
imported or premium stook. The American Standard 
of Excellence, and Wright’s Practical Poultry Keeper, 
or sale. ot mehs 


00 
00 
.00 
00 
.00 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES, 


OOAL, HAY, RAILROAD TRAOK, 
DEPOT, PLATFORM, COUNTER, GhOCKES', DAI 
RY SCALES, &c., &e. 


Over 300 modifications. 
Also, Patent Alarm Money Drawer. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


11% Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANK & C€06.,, 
252 Broadway, New Vork 


Kvery Scale Warranted 


meh2 ly 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P. TOLMAN & E, A, HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Ageant 


~or 


REAL ESTATE, 


ae No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston 


BONDS. 


—_——, 


TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER iu New York City. 


—ALSO— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation. 


—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MiN- 
NESOTA R. R. 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & 60, 


BANKERS, 
90 State Street. 








THE 
REVERE HOUSE CAFE 
WILL HEREAFTER BE KEPT 
OPEN ON SUNDAY 
UNTIL 11 O'CLOCK P.M. 


WETHERBEE, CHAPIN & CO. 


mch9 tf 








BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER 
RICH AND FASHIONABLE, 


WELL-MADE AND SUBSTANTIAL 


FURNITURE! 


—AT— 
BEAL & HOOPER’S 
WHOLESALE WAREROOMS, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 
mchl6 tf 








BOSTON LEAD CO, 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & 6CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 324 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC. LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE. IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 


Our Pure White Lead. both dry and ground in oil. 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE. and GUARANTEE 
that for sineness, body and durability, it is not sur- 
passed by any Lead in the market, either foreign or 
American. 

asain order to pone ourselves, ‘ve have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-poined red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 

febl0 3m 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Paper Hangings, 








Decorations, and 


Room Mouldings, 


IN EVERY STYLE—FOR SALE BY 


DENNETT, BLISS & JONES, 


383 Washington Street, 


mch23 tf NEAR ADAMS HOUSE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 








Quincy Hall, Boston, 


jan6 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 








JAMES V. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECT, 


24 JOY’S BUILDING, BOSTON. MASS. 


Preliminary Sketches, Elevations, Sections, Plans 
Details, and Working Drawings 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 

&@ Agent for Lewando’s Patent Geometrical and 
Metallic ROOFING—the cheapest Fire-Proof Roofing 
in the market. 6m febl7 








E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate ip all the; 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Dratting of all kinds | 
of Instruments relating to Real and Persona: Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and expedition. 

EDWARD G. STEVENS. Maky E. STEVENS. 

Sept. 30. 3m* 














GENTS WANTED. — $75 to $250 rrr’ 

MONTH, every whiere. male and female. to intro- | 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE | 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will | 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind. braid and em- | 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $15. 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years. Wewill | 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, | 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It, 
makes the «Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch | 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart | 
withont tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 | 
per month and expenses, or a commission from which | 
twice that amonnt can be made. Address SECOMB 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, Iil.; 
or St. Louis, Mo. Elst feb24 





LET, for a term of years, the premises 

Nos. 68] and 683 Washington street, corner of 
Floral . at present occupied by I. H. FARRING- 
TON as a Clothing Store and sto: rooms. The build- 
has f 40 feeton Washington street. A 
Furniture, or light man- 





J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &ec. 


133 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
jan27 ly 





PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m mch23 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 








WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. feb3 








BEAL & HOOPER, 


CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 


The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 
Warerooms. 

HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 
AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 

We particularly invite parties who are about fur 
nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that onr 
goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 
assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. 
mch30 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 











| with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
| ten cents. 


Lof dealers, sent by mail on receipt of same price 


if of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
, 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and Chromoa, 


Catalogues with wholesale prices, for exclusive use 


Applicants for the latter must send their business 
card or otherwise assure us that they are in the trade. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


jan27 tf 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic. Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House | 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms 608 Washington Street, Beston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, Mass.) 








Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, etc. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 


| Rubber Belting, 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 30 State Street, 
ROOST. 


AMAIMULATED 


$9,000,000. 


FUN JAN 1, 1708, 


$450,000, 


tes tem nilevore 


paginent of premio where oyrties he 


Mietribationa Annraily. 


Att, Meriter Vere rerprriranee 


of Anecarhnvetta (See Statate of Agri iO. Bb) tor 


eetent of their value 

Ths following Tatle ail) ahere the 
Volicg, beened bey thie Cormpany 
opie afte se the annual enaah payinent 


ecaced, noe other comlbition of the policy 


Inte). Only fone differen 


we yiven, Unt they will eaffice ty sinvrw the py 


t agee. ane ae 


working Of the low referred ty atowe 


PAYMENTS TV CASE, 


1 @ayment 


AGE 


when insured 





Policies issued to the amount of 
#20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fit) 
year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wa. W. Morvtanb, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


WALTER C. Wricut, Actuary. apl6 


POPULAR AND 
Well-known Article, 


EXTRACT OF RYE, 
used to strengthen the system when debilitated by 
uny kind. 


Union to GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &c. 


JAMES DINGLEY €O,, 


99 Washington Strect. 


dec2 eop 





~ JOHN L, STEVENSON 


Wholesale Dealer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG- 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON PORTER 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


febl0 BOSTON. = 


EK. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 








quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemement> 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf febs 


CREOSOTED LUMBER, 
For Planking Wharves, Stables, Bridges, 
Basement Floors, 
And for all purposes where early decay renders such 
places a nuisance and unhealthy, both to the human 
race and dumb beast, the material used in preserving 
the wood being one of the best known disinfectant 
yet discovered, and the wood treated in this way will 
last at least twice as long and retain its preservative 
qualities. Wood is strengthened, made to last longer. 
and a promotor of good health by thistreatment. Iti 
especially desirable in Green Houses or damp places 
as all vermin usually found in such places are entirely 
destroyed by this process. PLANK. Joist and BOARDS 
constantly on hand or treated to order at short notice 
For further information address or apply to J. F. 
PAUL & CO., 441 Tremont St., Boston. tf-jan6 








SUPERIOR! 


66 HOWE 99 


Sewing Machines. 


—AND— 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 


—_—_-— 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


apr20 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 








BAKER’S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


W. Baker & Co. were awarded the highest prize 
conferred on any manufacturers of Chocolate. Cocoa. 
and Broma, at the Paris Exposition of 1867, and re- 
ceived the only medal awarded to any American man- 
ufacturers of these articles. Their 


Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate 


are manufactured from the finest Cocoa, and are un 
equalled in quality and flavor. Also, 


Fine Chocolate for Confectioners’ use, and the Ger- 
man Sweet Chocolate, so justly celebrated throughout 
the country. 


WALTER BAKER & C0. 
BOSTON. 


mch2 Sold by Grocers generally. 





LILY OF THE VALLEY, 


AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street, 


WM, DOOGUE, 


mceh2 tf PROPRIETOR. 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 


OFFICE NO. 9 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Hose, 
Rabber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions, 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
ga The-e Belt< are all prepared under MCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
; superior to any in the market, 
aaa CHAS. McBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Trea-urer. 3m_ feblo 





Exact 


ro . . . 
PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic. being recommended 
as auch by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley. Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
yacked. It is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
AGER BEER. 


SURPLUS TORE DISTRIROTED TO MEMBERS | 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 


is. without doubt, the very best article that can b 
Pulmonary Complaints, or weakened by dis-ease oi 


Bottled by the Proprietors, and sold all over the 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 








WHOLESALE 





} 


| 


| 


Chipman’s Anti-Moth Carpet Lining, 


GEO. W. CHIPMAN & C0,, 


Carpet Warerooms, 


Nos. 03 Court and 5 Hanover St., 


BOSTON. 


meh23 


HANOVER STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


' Gilt, Walnut, Rosewood and Ebony 
MIRRORS AND CORNICES. 


Particular attention given to making Mirrors 
and Cornices to order to fit spaces and /rom 


new and original designs. 


Factory, 616 & 618 Harrison Avenue. 


THE STANDARY. 


1852 Vales, over tuvy atlustvations. 


AUTHORITY IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 
Extract srom the Speech of Hon. CHARLES SUMNER, 
February 21, Isi2. 

The Senate need only go to a simple dictionary; I 
will not go toa law book. or any work on the law of 
nations, but [take what I think is THE BEST AUTHOR- 
ITY, WORCESTER'S LARGE DICTIONARY 

From OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Boston. 

Worce-ter’s Dictionary has constantly Iain an my 
table for daily use. and Web-ter’s reposed on my 
shelves for occasional consultation. 


The Only Authority in the Language. 


Be-JUST PUBLISHED—new illustrated editions of 
the Comprehensive and Primary Dictionaries. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
17 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


For sa e by all Booksellers. 
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A. M. McPHAIL & Cc. 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOsTON. 
Fifteen years’ proprictorship and thirty years’ expe- 
rience as a practical manufacturer, warrants the states 
ment that every customer Will be sufixfed. Prices re- 
duced. Pianos toilet or sold on installments. 3mM30 


"SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE. 


BY ELIZzUR WRIGHT, 


FORMERLY INSURANCE COMMISSIONEB 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
HIS is an imperial octavo of 210 pages, 
with steel-engraved diagrams, making life- 
insurance, as it is and as it ought to be, intel- 
ligible to all. It contains 268 tables, never 
before published, giving the various values, for 
every year of its possible existence, of every 
desirable policy—information likely to be worth 
twice its cost to every person who has or needs 
insurance on his life. 

It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on the re- 
ceipt of $5.00. 
Address ELIZUR WRIGHT, 


39 State St., Boston. 
jan27 ly 


_ DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 





( HARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
J DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &e. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk street. Boston. 


| CLOTHING, ETC. 
BeEsakP, ™ OULTUON &CO., 
>) 


feb3-3m 





MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 
Boston. 


C. MOULTON, R. P. GopD/. ‘ 


A.W. BEARD, C P 
H.C. BLUR, FE. F. MILcer. 4 


feb3 


| epee, HARDING & RICHARDS, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, : 


152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 





WINSLOW TERRICK, 
SILAS W. Loomis, 
WILLIAMS, 


J. 1. FREELAND, 
L. L. HaArping, 
OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. if 


nov JOHN HAMILTON 6m, 


ae: b 
\ THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG,4 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBEERS OF / 
MEN AND BOYs’ CLOTHING, ' 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTES, A.S. YOUNG, 
H. S. Burpirr, meli2-6m Cc. C. Goss. 


INSURANCE. 


’ MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER $168,000. 


f 





INSURES 
Dwelling Hiouses, 
Hiousehold Furniture, 
Store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 

And all risks of the safer class of hazards. and is pay 
ing 5 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, 
and = per cent. on annual ri-ks 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
&@e@ This Company has paid over $50,000 in losses 
and over 3500.000 in dividends, since commencement 
of business, fifteen years ayo 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy. Mass. 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brezer’s Building, rear No, 
27 State street. 3m 


febl? 2s 

cis NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 

Cash Assets Excceding $637,000, 


continue to insure again-t hazards by fire, on MER- 
CHANDISE. FURNITUKE and other property; also, on 
BUILDINGS. for one or tive years, not excee ling 


$20,000 


on one risk; aleo, insures Dwellings and first-class ; 

stores perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State é 

House, Bo-ton. 4 
DIRECTORS: | 

Henry A. Whitney, 

Silas Peirce, John Jeffries. Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 

Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 

John P. Ober, Sampson Reed, Ed. Wiggle-worth, 

C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sawyer, | 








H. & J, PPAFF, 





or French polish. Sm jané 


feb3 3m 87 MILK STREET, 


Benj. E. Bates, EzraC. Dyer. Addison L. Clarke 
ALBERT BOWKER, sider 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. feb3s 
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